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EVERY AMERICAN'S BUSINESS 



PREFACE 

THE immediate purpose of this work is to 
interrupt the tranquil apathy of the Ameri- 
can business and working man, who has 
formed a habit of being prosperous and may 
forget to keep in repair the National Fiscal Ma- 
chinery, which has made and kept him comfort- 
able, and to point out to him some of the new 
and vital changes, which the European War is 
making and must make, which must be a serious 
menace to his future welfare. 

The war is certain to remould the whole struc- 
ture of International Commerce. 

First: Thfe self-governing Dominions of the 
British Empire are sharing with their Mother 
Country the blood and money cost of this great 
war, and it is certain that they will demand and 
receive in the future a fair voice in the Empire's 
Parliaments. 

This means a new Federated British Empire 

I 



2 EVERY American's business 

at no distant date, and the natural concurrent 
result will be a modem British Federal Tariff, 
which will seriously handicap American Exporters 
in a British market of 420,000,000 consuming 
souls. 

Second. One cannot conceive of a future can- 
didate for the British Parliament, as now consti- 
tuted, advocating the continuance of a policy of 
Free Trade, which would freely admit goods made 
by German ex-soldiers into Great Britain to com- 
pete with British labor. 

This means an immediate British "Protective" 
Tariff, which will keep American goods out of 
the British Isles and destroy on& American mar- 
ket, which has always been most valuable to 
Americans. 

Third. All the Countries now at war will, at 
its close, require all the revenue they can raise, 
and this will cause them to tend to advance their 
tariffs quite generally. 

Fourth. The Allied Countries (over one-half 
of the World's markets) will, by a new system 
of Allied Preferential Tariffs, which no one can 
stop, practically bar both German and neutral 
goods from their markets. 

Can you imagine a speaker endeavoring, in any 
of their Parliaments, to show reasons why Amer- 
icans should be allowed to trade amongst them 
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on the same terms as they trade amongst them- 
selves? 

Sentiment would be too strong. 

Fifth. The day peace is declared, war orders 
will be cancelled and millions of people in Amer- 
ica will be thrown out of work and American In- 
dustry will be compelled completely to reorganize 
itself, and that same day Germany with her 
backed-up shipments, and barred from the rest 
of the world, will dump her goods into North and 
South America at an unprecedented rate. 

Sixth. No matter how badly the Allied people 
want American goods, their respective Govern- 
ments will (as they are doing) make it impossi- 
ble for them to buy in America. 

Russians to-day are hungry for everything 
American, but the Russian Government will not 
permit money to leave the country on the excuse 
that it would disturb the exchange rate, and thus 
Americans cannot fill the Russian orders which 
now await them. 

In addition to my immediate desire to drive 
home the full menace to American industry, the 
underlying purpose of my book is to show that 
the Tariff Question is a financial controversy, 
which should only be fought between nations and 
not parties. I should like to see chairs of Com- 
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merdal Economy sifpplant the present Political 
Economy chairs in our colleges. 

I would also like to see both Politicians and 
the Public appreciate that big business enterprises 
should be encouraged rather than be looked upon 
as disreputable scapegoats for vote-getting attacks. 

Parties might just as well devote their atten- 
tion to regulating them as destroying their in- 
dustry. 

These big concerns undoubtedly go farther and 
do more to enlarge our Industrial development 
than any unselfish Government organization 
would or could without their specialist knowledge, 
financial risk or profit inducement. 

We are in the beginning of the Age of Com- 
merce and big Commerce must mean big brains 
with big organizations behind them. 



CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



IN presenting this work to the American 
public, I wish to point out that I am not 
a politician. I have never held, or even been 
a candidate for, any office, and I have never been 
concerned in Politics even indirectly. I have no 
axe to grind, and no preference as to Parties in 
America, and no close personal friends or favour- 
ites amongst any Political Party. 

I am simply an American business man who has 
had a considerable commercial experience not 
only in America but in Europe as well. 

Before going to Europe, I had be^n concerned 
in American manufacturing in a sufficient num- 
ber of diflferent localities to have become thor- 
oughly acquainted with industrial conditions in 
America. 

Since I have been living in England, France 
and Spain (some ttn years now), I have also 
had a quite extensive European commercial ex- 
perience, having had, at times, over 6,000 em- 
ployees on my pay-rolls at various places. 

5 



6 EVERY American's business 

I merely mention this to indicate that I have 
had more than an ordinary opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with the industrial and social 
conditions of several different countries, and by- 
comparison I could form certain conclusions as 
to which Political system was most beneficial to 
the people who were governed by it. 

I have made a careful and exhaustive study of 
the Politics of the various countries, and I feel 
it my duty to lay the facts as I find them before 
all my fellow Americans who have not had either 
the time or my opportunities to gather them for 
themselves. 

There can be no doubt that the mass of the 
people in the United States are far superior to I 
those of any other country I have visited. 

Until the beginning of President Wilson's In- 
come Tax, the Federal Government of the United 
States had never levied any direct taxation for 
national support, and yet her revenues from in- 
direct sources have been abundant to meet her 
current expenses and provide a sufficient surplus 
to permit her to spend millions of millions for 
( I ) the rapid development of her great national 
resources, ( 2 ) the purchase of her splendid navy, 
(3) the improvement of her rivers and har- 
bours, (4) the construction of the Panama Canal, 
(5) the conduct of the most terrible civil war in 
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history and several other successful and expensive 
wars, (6) to pay pensions to her ex-soldiers 
amounting on June 30, 1912, to $4,383,368,160 
(four times the total public debt), and (7) to 
maintain a national credit superior to any other 
nation in the world. 

She has the largest aggregation of wealth, the 
greatest exports, the largest imports, the great- 
est home market, the largest output of manu- 
facturies, the best national credit, the biggest bank 
clearings, the greatest savings bank deposits, and 
the lowest per capita debt of the great nations in 
the world. 

All this money was raised by a revenue sys- 
tem which added to, rather than subtracted from, 
the profits and financial prosperity of her citizens 
and her varied industries. 

Although United States industry is to-day more 
highly developed and more varied than that of 
any other nation, and her Tariffs have generally 
been sufficiently high, still of late years almost 
one-half of the revenue has been derived from 
Customs collections, yet .65 per €fent of her im- 
port values have been admitted free of all Tariff 
duties. 

The only periods of peace during which the 
United States system failed to produce a revenue 
equal to her expenses were those few times when 
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her "Protective" Tariff was repealed, and low 
Tariffs were substituted. For instance, during 
the four "Protected" years 1889, 1890, 189 1 
and 1892 the surplus revenues paid off $365,- 
500,000 of the National Debt, but during the 
three "Free Trade" years, 1893, 1894 and 1895, 
the National Debt was increased $130,000,000. 

During the four "Protected" Peace years the 
National Debt was reduced $375,000,000, but 
during the four "Free Trade" years the Govern- 
ment borrowed $262,000,000, which, with in- 
terest, added a total of $500,000,000 to the 
National Debt. 

We find her to-day light-heartedly sailing along, 
well in the lead of every other nation on earth, 
from every Fiscal view-point carrying a hardly 
noticeable load of public debt (which for thirty 
years she has reduced at the average rate of 
$175,000 per day) amounting on June 30th, 1912, 
to only $1,027,574,695 net (or $10.75 per capita, 
against Great Britain's $70 per capita) , and with 
ah annual interest charge of only $22,616,300 
(less than 25 cents per capita). 

The best feature of the whole situation is the 
fact that almost the whole of the United States 
debt is held by her own citizens, and 95 per cent 
of the annual interest is paid to her own citizens, 
and thereby kept at home in domestic circulation, 
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together with the principal and the borrowed 
capital. 

Not only did this new system of Federal Gov- 
ernment please its designers, its States, and its 
people, but it was so successful that since its 
formation over 30,000,000 foreigners have emi- 
grated to the United States 'to enjoy its superior 
prosperity, and the Federal Union now consists 
of forty-nine States instead of the original thir- 
teen. 

The following table will give some idea of the 

growth which has been made by this Federation 

since its formation. 
This table is not complete, because in many 

cases the figures are not obtainable until many 

years after the system had been in operation. 

Percent 
Increase 

Area, square mOes (z79o) 867,980 (1912) i,57x>333 310 

P^ifMUation (^79o) 3,927,214 (1912) 95,4x0,503 4,300 

Number of States (1789) 13 (X912) 49 280 

Veaeb owned (tons) (1800) 106,261 (1912) 7,714,183 7,160 

Miks of railway (1850) 9,021 (1911) 246,573 3,630 

Number of post offices (1800) 903 (1912) 58,279 6,350 

(!) , ($) 

Post office receipts (1800) 180,805 (1912) 237,879,500 84,100 

Cwtoms duties (1789) lul (19x2) 305,000,000 

Bank deposits (X830) 6,975,000 (1912) 5,825,460,000 83,410 

Savings deposits (X850) 43,500,000 (19x2) 4,212,583,600 9,580 

Mooqr in diculation (x8oo) 26,500,000 (19x2) 3,276,780,615 12,260 

yLaoey per capita (1800) 5 (Z9X2) 35 600 

Fannvalaea (1789) No record (1910) 40,000,000,000 

Farm Product values (X789) No record (19x2) 8,500,000,000 

Value of animals (1850) 500,000,000 (19x2) 5,008,000,000 900 

VsfaiB of Manufactures. .. . (1850) 1,020,000,000 (1912) 20,000,000,000 z^so 

Eiponts (1800) 70,000,000 (1912) 9,460,000 3,400 

Exports, Manufacturing. . . (X850) 33,225,000 (X9X2) 1,021,500,000 4,300 

EipaKts to Great Britain.. (X789) zo,ooo,ooo (X9X2) 565,000,000 5,450 

Inq^orts from Great Britain 5x789) 30,000,000 (19x2) 372,000,000 

KeveDW.,*»..,p.,.f#r»» iZ789) nil (x9za) 002,345,000 . 
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No one could complain that this American 
Federal system of both Government and Finance 
was not satisfactory without complaining about 
the smallness of the gains which are shown above. 

No one has a right to deny that it is the best 
system in the world unless they can point to an- 
other system which has beaten these results. 

Let us compare the results of this "Protective" 
Tariff system with that of a "Free Trade" sys- 
tem. 

In i860 the population of the United States 
was 31,000,000, and the population of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain was 29,000,000. 

The wealth of the United States was $14,000,- 
000,000, and the wealth of the United Kingdom 
was $29,000,000,000. 

The United Kingdom had, therefore, about 
an equal population, but more than double the 
wealth, and probably more than four times the 
manufacturing plant and machinery, of the United 
States at that time. 

At the end of twenty years (1880) the United 
States, under "Protection,", had added $30,- 
000,000,000 to her wealth and 18,000,000 to her 
population, while the United Kingdom had only 
added $15,000,000,000 to her wealth and 6,- 
000,000 to her population. 

During this twenty years the United Kingdom 
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had been at peace, and the United States had 
experienced the awful Civil War, which had 
caused her a loss of nearly $10,000,000,000 cash 
and had materially interfered with her progress. 

The British gains during this period are the 
largest in any like period in her history, while 
the United States gains are smaller than they 
were during the next twenty years. No one can 
claim that this American system of "Protective" 
Tariffs has not been a big assistance in developing 
natural resources. 

I am not inmiodestly claiming that Americans 
are naturally superior, but I do claim, emphati- 
cally, that they are better dressed, better fed, 
better educated, better workmen and more com- 
fortable than any other people. 

There is -a reason for this, and I have hunted 
for this reason throughout Europe. 

It is not a birthright and it is not an accident. 
It is not in the blood, for Americans are of all 
bloods. 

It is simply that the American system offers 
opportunity and rewards effort. 

The most trifling European emigrant soon be- 
comes an industrious, ambitious and useful Amer- 
ican citizen, and I have concluded that it must 
be due to the difference between the American 
Fiscal system and the systems of other countries. 
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J It cannot be because America has no king, nor 
can it belbecause of the great natural resources 
of America, because the British Empire has even 
more resources if she would develop them. 

I have come to the solid conclusion that it is 
the Anierican Tariff system which deserv^es all the 
credit directly or indirectly fp.r general American 
prosperity, and in this boek I will try to give in 
detail my reasons for reaching' this conclusion. 

I feel that every American ought to know and 
probably would like to know what has made him 
prosper so that he can at all time^ keep politicians 
from interfering with that prosperity. 

I have given my investigatibh in detail so that 
my reader can criticise step by step, and if I am 
wrong, see just where I am wrong. 

If I am right, then you should never allow any 
Political Party to take away your Tariff Protec- 
tion Wall. Let them have any other differences 
and mistakes they like and they cannot injure you 
much, but don't let them touch your Tariff. 

A Tariff is no longer a theory, and should not 
be — ^but unfortunately it is — a Political question. 
It is a thoroughly tried financial instrument, whose 
qualities have all been put to severe practical 
tests. 

So-called "Political Economy" has ceased to be 
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a Study, and must now be regarded as a financial 
disease flourishing in schoolroom theorists only. 

In past days we had to turn to the theoretical 
prophecies and predictions of such mental 
"guessers" as Adam Smith, Richard Cobden, John 
Bright, Sismondi, Ricardo, Mill or List to find 
out what would be the probable result of a given 
application of a Tariff. 

We might just as safely rely on the advice con- 
tamed in a book entitled "How to Bring Up Chil- 
dren" written by a confirmed "old maid." 

Now Adam Smith's "The Wealth of Nations" 
was in many ways a very clever guess, and dis- 
plays a remarkable foresight, but it was written 
m 1776, after a lifetime of close application to 
college life, absolutely separated from any affair 
more practical than lecturing and the supervision 
of his own and perhaps his mother's household 
accounts, and before even the first Tariff tests 
had been applied in 1789 by the new United States 
of America. 

It is not probable that any of these Fiscal au- 
thorities, except perhaps Cobden, was ever 
"bumped into" by any practical financial affair 
which did not inhabit a schoolroom, and yet hard- 
headed, bruised and blistered business men have 
ever since been inclined to look in this college- 
produced "Encyclopedia of Guesses" of the vin- 
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tage of 1776 to 1846 to find out what will happen 
to them if they do a certain something 125 years' 
after the death of the guesser. 

Men of to-day have better authorities to which 
they can refer for guidance. 

They are inclined to reject ''theory" and accept 
"fact." 

They can simply turn up the experience of some 
men who have tested any application they desire, 
and they will find there is not one single theo- 
retical prediction made by any one of the past 
economists which has not been tried in practice 
and tested in every conceivable way, so that its 
actual results can be ascertained with little or no 
trouble. 

Thus we can to-da-y adopt with accuracy and 
confidence all the good in these libraries, and re- 
ject with equal accuracy each false suggestion 
and prediction. 

These early students of Political Economy were 
right in many things, but they were wrong in 
many others. They had to "guess" what would 
be the natural result of a certain procedure, and 
this they did with wonderful precision, but they 
also had to foresee how much and in what ways 
the minds of men were going to interfere with 
and deflect the working of the natural laws, and 
in this they failed. 
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Nothing so upsets the working of the laws of 
Nature as the mind of Man. 

Cobden did not know that the mind of man 
would, in less than fifty years, annihilate Time 
and Distance with steamships, steam-engines, and 
telegraphic communications. Neither did he fore- 
see that the minds of the American law-makers 
would, by Tariffs, interfere with the right of Brit- 
ish manufacturers to harvest the crop of American 
farm prosperity which he predicted his Repeal 
of the British Corn Law would cause. 

Cobden was half right, and half wrong, but 
the benefits of the right half went to the other 
fellow, while the hardships of the wrong half 
remained at home. The Repeal of the British 
Com Tariffs did, naturally, increase the prosperity 
of the American farmer, but when the British 
manufacturer attempted to supply the increased 
demands of these farmers he was confronted 
with a solid artificial "Protective" Tariff Wall, 
erected by the minds of American men, which 
interfered with Nature's result, and deflected this 
market to such an extent that its benefits entirely 
missed Cobden's and Nature's beneficiaries, and 
landed snugly in the pockets of American, not 
British, manufacturers. There is no e3ccuse for 
modern statesmen adhering to these false theories 
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In face of the abundantly condemning practical 
results. y 

Cobden, in 1840, declared that distance and 
freights "protected" the British farmer, but we 
know that with to-day's railway and ocean facili- 
ties New York is only five days, and Chicago 
com is only twelve cents per bushel, from Liver- 
pool. 

Not one of ' these level-headed writers but 
would, were he alive to-day, agree to amend his 
ancient prediction to fit modem proved facts. 

To find a patient's blood pressure a physician 
will wrap a hollow rabber band around the 
patient's arm and pump air into this band until 
the air-pressure stops the patient's pulse. With 
his eye carefully on the dial of the air-indicator 
as the air escapes, he will then be able to tell 
at exactly what pressure the pulse again became 
active. 

Tariffs can be just as accurately gauged to-day. 
The operator must keep his eye on the indicator. 

The indicator is the Customs receipts, and when 
the imports of any article cease, then it is certain 
that the Tariff pressure on that article is prohibi- 
tive, and by cautiously^ lowering it the Customs 
receipts will show instantly when the prohibitive 
pressure has been removed. 

A perfect "Protective" Tariff is a prohibitive 
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Tari£F, which stops imports and produces no reve- 
nue, but a Tariff can be so synchronised with each 
industry as to provide both the necessary revenue 
and a maximum possible degree of "Protection." 

No rigid Tariff can be ,perfect, and even the 
present-day practice of establishing a schedule of 
duties, which remains unchanged for a term of 
years, must be altered and a more flexible sys- 
tem must be adopted which will respond readily 
to the constant needs of ever-changing production 
conditions, moving up or down like the "gov- 
ernor" on a steam-engine as occasion demands, in 
order to retain its exact degree of usefulness, no 
matter what the changes are in the pressure of 
any one article. 

A British Tariff in 1846 might have operated 
perfectly in "protecting" home industries from 
the imports of low-priced foreign labour, but to- 
day British industry needs "Protection" most 
against the products of the world's highest priced 
labour, simply because the ingenious minds and 
skilful hands of modern men have devised clever 
machines for increasing men's producing capacity. 

For instance, producers of brass thumb-screws 
need no "protection" from the competition of 
foreign hand-labour, but they must be "protected" 
from the rows of little human-acting autoinatic 
machines which draw no wages and feed them- 
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selves with brass wire from an endless reel, peel- 
ing its end into the desired shape, drilling and 
threading where required, with a precision, ac- 
curacy, and speed impossible by man, and finally 
clipping off a completed product which is perfect 
in every way, and in the production of which there 
has been no labour expense whatever. 

In this particular instance, there has not only 
been a reduction in the labour cost of the article, 
but invention has entirely eliminated all labour 
cost, and any Tariff which was satisfactory as a 
"protection" to labour before this invention must 
now be altered to fit this new producing condition 
or become dead and useless in its protective ap- 
plication to this particular product. 

Hence I contend that future Tariffs must be 
in the hands of expert operators with their trained 
eyes riveted upon each of its complicated and 
numerous parts, ever ready to lift it here and 
lower it there, just as Stock Exchange prices are 
constantly writhing up and down. 

The operation of a Tariff is nothing more nor 
less than an intricate financial question, and should 
be altered in the same manner and for the same 
causes as bank rates and foreign exchange. 

The first purpose of a Tariff is "Protection," 
but under our Federation arrangement it must 
also produce a given amount of revenue, and when 
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it produces more than the required revenue, it 
should be moved cautiously up, and thus it could 
be made at all times to produce the exact return 
required, and sacrifice only that measure of "Pro- 
tection" which revenue receipts demanded. 

In 1 9 13 it was laughable to see Great Britain 
wilfully refuse all "Protection" and revenue which 
a general Tariff would provide, in face of the 
fact that the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in his Budget speech, confessed that, on his present 
tax receipts, he would be some $30,000,000 short, 
but although he confessed that British general 
business conditions in 19 12 were extraordinarily 
and unusually good, still he felt quite confident 
that there would be sufficient further improve- 
ment to increase revenue returns from present 
taxation sufficient to furnish him with this extra 
$30,000,000. 

One wonders if he would have been so opti- 
mistic had the probability of the reduction of 
the American Tariffs been kept secret from him 
until after his Budget speech. 

It is equally amusing to see the extravagant 
abuse and misuse of Tariffs by other countries. 

Some countries seem to have gone on the theory 
that if one dose of morphine will relieve the 
patient temporarily, one hundred doses, all taken 
at once, will provide permanent relief. And so 
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they would. They apply Tariffs in this manner, 
and the effect upon the patient — -Industry — ^is ex- 
actly the same "permanent" relief. 

In Spain the duty on a ton of pianos is ex- 
actly the same as it is upon a ton of watches. 

In this case there is "Protection" and no reve- 
nue on the piano Tariff, but there is neither "Pro- 
tection" nor revenue in the watch Tariff. 

Frenchmen concluded that Tariffs were good 
things, so they applied a good one to the nation, 
and then almost every city in France built a fine 
one round itself, until prices of commodities in 
the city of Paris have risen to such an extent as 
to furnish "Free Traders" with splendid "food 
cost" figures with which successfully to frighten 
the voter away from the whole Tariff question. 

Germany levies a reasonable Tariff schedule, 
but when she wanted to shut out certain American 
products she has been known to classify Chicago 
tinned meats as "fine hardware," and hams cov- 
ered with ochre-filled canvas as "fine coloured 
vegetable fibre, tissue or fabric." 

It would be just as sensible for the Americans 
to bar German cheese by classifying it as "per- 
fumery." 

In days to come Governments will cease to 
have their Tariffs operated by political parties, 
or even statesmen or politicians, but will place 
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them in the hands of skilled scientific Tariff oper- 
ators, who will periodically post their fluctuations 
just as the bank rates, Stock Exchange prices, 
or the fluctuations of international money ex- 
change are now posted. 

As an illustration of the absurdity of expecting 
expert guidance in a complicated department by 
an efiicient politician, I recently heard a story of 
a famous lawyer-politician from one of the in- 
terior States in America. 

This gentleman on account of his fame as a 
politician had been placed at the head of the 
Navy Department as Secretary of the Navy. 

When, amidst great ceremony, he was being 
shown over his first flagship, he stopped with 
startled surprise at the top of the first stairway 
and exclaimed in astonishment: 
"Great Scott I The'blame thing is hollow 1" 
What excellent results he probably got out of 
the Navy I 

A perfect tariff could be finally secured by start- 
ing off with a high tariff on all articles, and 
cautiously lowering it, and adjusting it all along 
the entire schedule, until the desired revenue was 
provided, and then continuing to rearrange it 
constantly to meet ever-changing conditions. 
It could in this manner be kept almost perfect. 
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but its operation must be kept clear of politics and 
theory. 

The Government need only demand that the 
tariff provide a given sum of revenue, and the 
remainder of the question might safely be left 
in the hands of the permanent operators and the 
"protected" producers who would always alertly 
and persistently clamour for advantageous amend- 
ments which should keep the device reasonably 
perfect. 

When I went to England some ten years ago, 
I started business in Manchester and within some 
six months I was employing about 1,200 people. 

My first surprise was that there were so many 
unemployed that I could have gotten a hundred 
thousand as easily as one. 

My next shock came when I found they only 
asked me for eighteen shillings (about $4.50) 
per week as wages. 

Most of these poor fellows had large families 
to support, and I never have been able to figure 
out how they were able to support them, but I 
investigated a lot and easily saw that they did not 
live very well. 

The poor children were half-starved, and half 
naked; the home was a pitiful sight, and God 
knows not a ray of hope ever did. or ever could 
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enter any of their lives under existing conditions 
of work and wages. 

Yet they worked very well. Not with a "snap" 
and energy like an American, but they dragged 
along through a long steady day and, above all, 
the poor chaps did not complain. They had never 
known anything better, and hence they were con- 
tent. 

The visible poverty on the streets of Man- 
chester, the greatest manufacturing city of Eng- 
land, did then, and does yet, make me shudder. 

I naturally criticised the British Employer for 
paying such mean wages and I have had many 
a serious talk with British employers on this sub- 
ject, but in each case I met the same excuse. 

They had "Free Trade" and they could not 
mcrease their cost of production, or the Germans 
would undersell them in their home market. 

I wondered why they did not vote "Free 
Trade" out of existence, and I began to take 
an interest in English politics, thinking I could 
help to bring on a Tariff Reform. 

I made many speeches in the Midlands of 
England, and I urged the politicians to take up 
a Tariff as a Party issue. I urged working class 
audiences (some of them numbering 5,000) to 
go out for a reasonable Protection, and I at last 
saw why they let Free Trade remain. 
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It was because the politician did not understand, 
the Tariff Question sufficiently well to try to edix- 
cate the workman as to its benefits, and the poor- 
workman had never tasted the wages benefits 
of a tariff, and when a "Free Trader" wamed 
him that a "Tariff would raise the price of his 
food," he was afraid to try it, as his wages barely- 
paid his scant living expenses at its present cost. 

The average British workman would have 
shivered with dread and foreboding had a Tariff 
been enacted. 

Now let me show you what the condition of 
the British "Free Trade" workman was before the 
war, in order that you may appreciate the fear- 
ful economic and social condition which was pro- 
duced by the British Free Trade system right up 
to the 19 14 war, and while Americans were roll- 
ing in prosperity, plenty, and domestic extrava- 
gance. 

In his 19 13 speech on the Annual Budget in 
the British House of Commons, Mr. Lloyd 
George reported that during the past year out 
of 425,000 adult deaths there were 350,000 who 
left no property. 

Think of it. Thirteen out of seventeen grown 
people spent their whole lives without being able 
to save a dollar. This must have meant the 
whole of labour. 
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During that year about 2,000,000 British peo- 
ple were supported by public charity. 

The average wages (skilled and unskilled) was 
only 25 shillings andninepence ($6.43) per week. 

Could you keep a family of five on $6.43 per 
week? 

All the wealth of Great Britain was owned by 
one-seventh of the population. 

Annual emigration equalled the standing army. 

One out of every four deaths occurred in a 
workhouse, asylum or hospital. 

More than half the land in the British Isles 
was owned by 2,500 people and three-quarters 
by less than one-twelfth of one per cent of the 
population. 

This was the actual social and economic condi- 
tion of the United Kingdom when the war broke 
out in August, 19 14. 

This is therefore the condition one must com- 
pare with the American condition at the same 
date, and endeavour to see what caused the dif- 
ference. 

If it really was, as I now firmly believe, due 
to the fact that America had a Protective Tariff 
system and England had none, then the American 
voter must never allow that Protection to be in- 
terfered with. 

The natural tendency is for Americans to be- 
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come so used to prosperity that they forget what 
happened twenty-five years ago, when they ex- 
perimented with, and reduced, their Tariffs. 

You should remember that you can never af- 
ford to trifle with the wall of a dam. Your farm 
in the peaceful valley will never become so self- 
supporting that a break in the dam would not 
cause all its improvements and comforts to be 
swept away by the rush of an on-coming flood of 
either water or foreign competition. 

Don't get apathetic about that dam. 



CHAPTER II 

POLITICS AND PROSPERITY 

THE tendency of the average American citi- 
zen is to attend strictly to his own affairs, 
and to concentrate upon such task as he 
may have in hand. This characteristic is prob- 
ably what has made the development of America 
so amazingly rapid, and her prosperity so incom- 
parably satisfactory amongst all classes. 

It is a well-known complaint in Europe that 
"it is impossible to distinguish an American 
gentleman from other Americans." 

To be a gentleman in Europe, amongst other 
requirements, "one must live well without work- 
ing," and Europe is of late years filled with Amer- 
icans from all walks of life, equally well dressed, 
self-confident, and all spending money freely. 
This American prosperity is, as a rule, taken by 
the Americans as a matter of course, and he does 
not trouble to ask what has made his success 
possible. 

If one suggested that American politics had 
made and kept him prosperous, he would grin, 
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and perhaps grimace. He regards politics as an 
unnecessary nuisance, but so long as the profes- 
sional politicians keep it and do not let it inter- 
fere with his farming, manufacturing, or other 
affairs, he grins and bears it. 

Without doubt the average American citizen 
does not welcome a Presidential Election as his 
chance to instruct his Government as to how he 
wants things run for the next four years, nor 
does he value it as a guarantee that even if Wash- 
ington passes any bad and injurious measures 
they cannot cause permanent hard times because 
each four years he has a chance to vote those 
injurious measures out of existence. — ^No. — ^On 
the contrary, Americans complain that every four 
years the Presidential campaign upsets business 
for weeks, excites employees, takes them away 
from work to vote, fills the press with a lot of 
contradictory nonsense, and they would be pleased 
if it came every ten years instead of four. 

He may take an active part in local politics 
because some candidate may be a friend or per- 
haps an enemy, but as a rule he does not think 
that bad National policies will injure his little 
business, or that good National measures will 
help him, and he therefore contents himself with 
abusing all politicians alike, and cursing bother- 
some Presidential campaigns. 
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Where is the American farmer, for instance, 
who worries over the "Trade agreements for 
after the War," which are actively being dis- 
cussed in Paris and elsewhere by England, France, 
Italy and Russia ? Not a wrinkle will the Amer- 
ican farmer get over this purely European af- 
fair. It's none of his business. Let the For- 
eigner settle' his own business. 

But does the American farmer know that this 
Convention of European politicians and business 
men is trying to settle right now in what parts of 
the world the American farmer and manufacturer 
shall and shall not sell his grain, meat and manu- 
factures after the war; and this European Con- 
ference may bar American products from so many 
markets that each American farmer may suffer, 
and may find that his profits are so reduced that 
he cannot continue the education of his children, 
the motor runabout, and the other comforts to 
which he has become accustomed as his right, and 
the natural reward for living in America. 

The time has arrived when German guns have 
awakened Europe from her long sound sleep, 
and all the Brains of Europe are thinking hard 
now how they can keep the World's business for 
themselves after the war, and therefore the time 
IS also here when all American brains absolutely 
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must think for themselves and for their National 
prosperity. 

A measure which injures one farmer in the 
United States hurts millions of farmers, and if 
all of them think it out beforehand they all may- 
be able to avoid the injury, but no American 
should now feel that National Politics cannot hurt 
his little business. I once felt the same way ^bout 
it when I owned a saw-mill in a southwest State, 
and I did not trouble to vote, nor did I let my 
men off to vote, and when Cleveland and his 
Free Trade party won, I felt no disappointment 
or fear, but I soon found out that the doings of 
politicians in Washington did concern me. They 
took the Tariff off of Canadian lumber, and since 
the Canadian forest was cheaper than mine, their 
snow-logging conditions less expensive than my 
mud-logging, and their freight haul half the dis- 
tance of mine, I simply could not sell my lumber, 
and I had to close up my plant, and wait for the 
next blessed Presidential Election, when we all 
had an opportunity of voting for a return of the 
good old-fashioned protection under which we 
had gotten used to prosperity. 

In this case the National Measure not only 
smashed me, but it threw my men out of work, 
and it was very difficult for them to find other 
work, because hundreds of thousands of other 
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men were in the same condition, and "Coxey's 
Army" of Unemployed were also hunting work. 

I sincerely believe that there are few Americans 
who would not carefully examine for themselves 
the political situation if they only had the time 
and facilities, but in order to ''get his evidence'^ 
together it would mean too much research work. 
I have taken the time and trouble to get to- 
gether the data and facts which ought to be con- 
sidered in reaching a "horse- sense" conclusion, 
and it is the purpose of this book to place these 
before all unbiased Americans who are in search 
of the cold facts from a business man*s, not a 
politician's or a school teacher's, point of view. 
I have tried to avoid giving any theory, but have 
only collected solid facts and figures which show 
one what actually did happen when our politicians 
have, in the past, made a mistake in a National 
Fiscal Measure. 

I am assuming that Americans prefer historical 
facts to clever theoretical guesses, no matter how 
reasonable they may sound. 



CHAPTER III 



"the home market" 



AMERICAN prosperity did not begin -with 
the discovery of America by Columbus, 
nor is it due to that fact. Neither is it 
due to the great natural resources of America. 
The conditions in America for generations after 
Columbus were one long "hard luck" story of 
poverty, hardship and suffering, and American 
resources are no greater to-day than they were 
when Columbus found them in the hands of the 
naked Indians. 

Prosperity came when the Americans began to 
develop those resources, and it advanced when- 
ever that development advanced, and it disap- 
peared every time development ceased. The re- 
sources of America have been developed more 
rapidly and more thoroughly than those of any 
similar wild country, simply because America has 
had a better developing Political system than 
those other countries. 

For instance, why was Minnesota covered with 
farms before the rich Winnipeg farm land was 
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ever offered for sale at $i per acre? It was be- 
cause the American Tariff policy made her manu- 
facturers and labourers so prosperous that there 
was a big demand for farm products, yet that 
same Tariff protected the American farmer 
against the dumping of produce from the cheap 
Wmnipeg farm. It made Chicago the best grain 
market in the world. 

Why does America dominate the Sugar Mar- 
ket of the world, when she used to import her 
whole supply? It is because of the McKinley 
Tariff and bonus systems, which gave American 
sugar growers an advantage of two cents per 
pound in their home markets. 

Why is not North Mexico as well developed 
as Texas, or Africa as prosperous as Florida ? It 
is because Texas and Florida are within the 
boundaries of America's protected prosperity, and 
are therefore able to participate in the general 
prosperity. If the home market was so bad 
that good Illinois farm land was selling at $50 
per acre, who would dream of spending millions 
on dredging Florida swamps or irrigating Texas 
prairies? The development simply would not 
have happened. 

One cannot study the career of American pros- 
perity without being struck with the coincidence 
that it always thrived under Republican Adminis- 
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trations, and always sickened under Democratic 
control. 

Without superstition one cannot give any credit 
for this to a party label or name, and we must 
therefore assume that it was some important dif- 
ference in the policies of these parties which 
caused the difference in results. 

In examining their policies since the Federa- 
tion of the United States, we find that each party- 
had numerous conflicting policies, but under it 
all we find that their one constant and important 
difference was on the Tariff question of finance. 

The Republicans favored a high tariff which 
would protect American producers of everything 
from foreign dumping, and the Democrats 
claimed that cheap European goods should be 
available to the American buyers. This Fiscal 
fight has always existed, and it must be the plank 
in their various platforms which caused the dif- 
ference in the results of their respective admin- 
istrations. 

In his first message to Congress in 1879, Pres- 
ident Washington said: 

"Our manufacturies should be promoted and 
protected," and seventy-two years later South 
Carolina seceded rather than submit to a Tariff, 
and declared her ports free from duties, and the 
same difference is found in President Wilson's 
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speeches during his campaign of 19 12 (fifty-one 
years later) in which he promised to smash the 
cruel Trusts by lifting the Tariff and letting in 
the competition of the world. 

Occasionally some other issue was so well ad- 
vertised that it obscured the importance of the 
Tariff controversy, as was the case of Slavery 
before the end of the Civil War, and as it is to- 
day when the European war question is so great 
that one is likely to forget that a Tariff matters 
most to American private citizens, but always 
that the Tariff question has been there, and ulti- 
mately when the smoke and exdtement of the 
contest was over we always found that after all 
it xvas the Tariff question which mattered, and 
our plenty and prosperity returned to us if we 
had not forgotten to leave it alone, and to let 
It work while we made our excursion into some 
more exciting controversy. 

That is just what the American people are 
doing now. The European war is much more ex- 
^tmg, and the question of how to handle the 
delicate foreign incidents is much more interest- 
mg than the dry old mathematical and statistical 
subject of Tariffs. 

Many, I suppose, want to vote the Democratic 
^vckct because President Wilson has succeeded 
m keeping us from being dragged into the Euro- 
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pean and Mexican war arenas. Others favor the 
Republican party because they think we should 
have been more firm, and have taken certain 
steps to assert our strength, and to protect our 
dignity, even though such steps had meant war, 
with all its harsh consequences. 

My own conclusion is that we might easily 
leave this question outside the voting question. 
I am firmly convinced that both the Republican 
and Democratic parties can be trusted to keep us 
out of this European war if it is possible to do 
so. Few men would sacrifice American manhood 
to personal war ambition, and such a man would 
not find sufficient followers even amongst his own 
Congressmen to enable him to plunge into this 
horrible contest if it could be honorably avoided. 

Just a word here to remind you, while you are 
thinking about your own future welfare, that 
this European war, in spite of the numerous ex- 
cuses and reasons given in the various White 
Books of the fighting powers, is nothing more nor 
less than a big fight between the British and Ger- 
man Empires as to which shall dominate you 
and the rest of the world in the future. Germany 
wants some of England's Colonial markets so 
she can put a German Tariff around them, and 
reserve them for German Commerce. 

The present Presidential Campaign is the last 
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chance you will get to vote for another four 
years, and you must not forget that you are not 
voting for to-day, but for a policy which will 
govern you for four more years, or, in other 
words, a condition which must probably last you 
some time after the war is over. You are not 
gamblers, and you want something more sub- 
stantial to depend upon for your welfare than 
mere chance and good luck. 

President Wilson has been marvelously lucky. 
He and his Party were elected (in 191 2) by the 
lucky split in the Republican Party. The Tariff 
reductions he made caused so much unemploy- 
ment that he had to appoint Committees to inves- 
tigate and see if the cruel employers were not 
causing the panic in order to spite the Democratic 
Party. 

About the time that his Tariff tinkering would 
have thrown all America into a terrible panic 
of ruin, his luck held good, and the European 
war started, and he and his Party can now point 
with pride to the great American prosperity, 
the enormous foreign trade, the high price of 
farm products and the unimpaired credit of 
America, etc. It is pure rank luck, and it can- 
not last. The only reason we have any agreeable 
conditions in America to-day is because all the 
rest of the world has gone mad. The Allies 
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alone are spending about one hundred millions 
of dollars per day on war. They have sent every 
able-bodied man between i8 and 45 out of in- 
dustry and into the war, and they are spending 
much of this money in America. 

If you took away America's present gigantic 
war orders, you would have a panic of misery 
far worse than any which you ever suffered be- 
fore. Now, this war is not permanent, but it must 
end. When it does end, what is going to happen 
in America? 

Why, all war orders will be cancelled, ail 
laborers working in these plants will be out of 
work, Germany will begin to dump her backed 
up products, but worst of all for America, she 
will then face a new hostile commercial world, 
which for the first time in her history is organised 
against her. 

Formerly we have competed abroad with a 
number of separate, independent , markets, 
amongst which the English market was a Free 
Trade one, into which we could ship our products 
without any handicap whatever. 

After the war, we will face two competitors, 
one Germany, and the other the rest of the world 
— and all surrounded by high Tariffs. 

The markets of France, England, Russia, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Serbia and Japan, with all their 
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Dominions, Colonies and dependencies, are being 
united against us. 

This represents certainly one-half of the Com- 
mercial World which is being fenced against us. 
The war has chased Free Trade off the earth, 
and henceforth we will see a big modern Protec* 
tion Tariff around the British Isles, and it will be 
very, very surprising if we do not see the whole 
British Empire (one-fifth of the earth's surface, 
population and markets) Federated into a great 
British United States, with a big Federal Protec- 
tive Tariff wall which will keep our products out 
of that preserve. 

But the European movement which w^U most 
affect American producers is the Allied Trade 
Movement which is now being perfected. 

The Allies (England, France, Russia, Belgium, 
Italy, etc.) are sure to make Tariff Treaties un- 
der which they will jointly adopt at least three 
differentiating Tariff schedules. 

There will be a prohibitive (practically) Tariff 
against German goods. There will be one a 
little less severe against neutral goods (that's us) , 
and there will be a favorable one which will 
operate between the Allies. 

Previous to the war, European politics allowed 
their people freely to buy our goods if they 
wanted to pay the price, but henceforth this 
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privilege will be discouraged for two principal 
reasons. First they will want to keep the market 
for their own industries, but second and most im- 
portant is the fact that European credit will be' 
in such a critical condition that everything pos- 
sible will be done, as it is at the moment, to pre- 
vent money from being spent abroad. 

The real squeeze against America will com- 
mence at the close of the war, and at a time when 
the present Party agitation as to whether or not 
America should participate in the war, shall have 
disappeared, and that is why I say the voters 
of the United States should vote now solely on the 
Tarif issue, for if ever Our industries needed a 
sound Tariff party in power, they will certainly 
need it the moment peace is signed in Europe. 

Personally, I would rather trust the Repub- 
lican school of Protection, with its Tariff tradi- 
tions dating from George Washington, than the 
Democratic school of Free Trade, with its equally 
ancient traditions of anti-Tariffs. 

I also feel confident that behind a modem scien- 
tific Protective Tariff breastwork we can keep 
our home market demand in such a healthy con- 
dition that we can continue our satisfactory pros- 
perity in most lines, even if and when we are 
barred from the markets of the balance of the 
world. 



CHAPTER IV 

POLITICIANS V. BUSINESS 

THERE can be no doubt that any nation's 
welfare depends upon the measures in 
force, and not upon the political Party in 
power. Parties seem quite willing to adopt any 
cause, no matter how local and unimportant, which 
promises immediate vote-getting popularity. 

I recently took a minor part in a by-election 
m the Whitechapel constituency in London. 

The candidate, a Protestant Irishman, and the 
principal speaker, a Catholic Irishman, spent most 
of their time telling the Whitechapel Jews how 
much the Irish loved them. 

The seat was lost. 

Cobden carried through a successful stampede 
of the voters on a "fake" platform of "Free 
Trade," but on examining his speeches one finds 
that his whole and sole appeal to the voter was 
"Down with the wicked, rich landlord." In 
speaking to the factory labour voter, he declared 
that food would be cheapened by repealing the 
Corn Law, and then, fearing he would lose the 
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farmer vote, he declared to them that they did 
not need a Tariff to keep their prices up, as dis- 
tance and freight charges were all the "Protec- 
tion" they needed. 

Now if distance would keep the com prices 
up to the farmer, how was the repeal of the Corn 
Law going to lower those prices to the factory 
labourer? 

To top this all off, he shouted to both that he 
was going to wreck the ''landlord monopoly.'* 

The result of this policy has been that nothing 
he predicted "came off." Food prices have con- 
stantly mounted, and the landlord monopoly is 
more powerful than ever. More than half the 
land of the British Isles to-day is owned by twenty- 
five hundred people, and three-quarters of it is 
owned by less than one-twelfth of one per cent 
of the population. About one-half of the farmers 
were ruined and driven out of the fields, and those 
remaining are operating with little profit, and are 
in most desperate straits. And the factory la- 
bourer is paying more for his food than he ever 
paid prior to Cobden. 

Yet Cobden got the vote! 

The one big difference between the medical and 
political professions which gives the people se- 
curity is that in the medical profession the errors 
and mistakes are buried with the patient, but po- 
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litical errors have results which destroy the future 
career of the politician. 

In following the career of the United States, 
we find that the Republican Party has always been 
most permanently in power, principally because 
it always supported a constructive "Protective" 
Tariff, the prosperous results of which were so 
satisfactory to the electorate that opponents found 
it difficult to dislodge them from power. 

The Party has, however, been defeated on sev- 
eral occasions, on each of which its opponents 
used the trickiest of "trap" issues, which gave 
them the temporary political control they coveted, 
but In each case the results of these "trap" meas- 
ures were nationally so disastrous that their au- 
thors' reign was short indeed. "Trap issues" 
may win votesj but they destroy the party which 
advocates them as soon as the voter finds out 
what they really are. 

I once heard of a Frenchman who got lost in 
the wilds of Texas, and on the second day of his 
aimless wandering he came upon a little log store, 
with a flaring sign over its front, announcing: 
*'Ici on parte Frangais'' — which, translated from 
the French, means, of course, "Here one speaks 
French." His joy was boundless, and he simply 
overwhelmed the rough old tobacco-chewing pro- 
prietor with a volcano of French verbal glee. 
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The old man finally managed to query: **Are 
you laughin', cryin', or talkin'?" 

"It is zere 1 It is ze sign 1" declared the visitor, 
pointing to the board. 

"Well, what of it?" drawled the store-keeper. 

"Ze sign says you spik French," declared the 
indignant Frenchman. 

"Does it?" exclaimed the old man. "Well, Fm 
damned 1 The Scotch travelling-man who sold 
me that said it was Latin for *God Bless Our 
Home 1' " The salesman sold a sign, but lost 
a customer. 

From 1842 to i860 these "trap" politicians re- 
tained office by advocating slavery, not because 
they particularly favoured slavery, but because 
in this way they could ensure the solid support 
of the voters of the Southern Slave States. Un- 
der their ruinous "Free Trade" Fiscal system, the 
country became positively bankrupt, and in i860, 
in spite of the support of the solid South, they 
were turned out of office in favour of the party 
which had fought for eighteen long tedious years 
on a platform of statesmanship and national wel- 
fare. The Republican "Protective" Tariff party 
kept their regained control for twenty-four years 
without interruption. During this twenty-foul* 
years the "Free Trade" Democratic party con- 
stantly sought to regain office under any sort of 
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banner or platform. For years' they kept the 
Southern vote by keeping alive the hatred for 
the party who had freed the slaves. 

They constantly harped upon the punishment 
the Northern consumers were suffering from the 
"Protective" Tariff: they tried the popular battle- 
cries of 'Tree Trade," "Free Silver," "Down 
with the monied man," and all the other "trap" 
issues which, had they succeeded, would have 
driven them out again by their very ruinous re- 
sult. 

In 1892 they succeeded on the battle-cries of 
"Free Trade," "Cheap Living," and "Down with 
the Money-Baron," but they only retained office 
for four pitiful and ruin-prominent years, during 
which their destructive "Free" and "Cheap" 
measures bankrupted industry, drove labour out 
on the streets, turned markets into soup-kitchens, 
and brought on such a panic that they were 
again thrown out by the voters at the next voting 
opportunity. And out they stayed for another 
sixteen years, until 19 12. 

The Hon. Jacob H. Gallinger declared in the 
United States Senate in 1894 that the loss of 
business during the first year of "Free Trade" 
amounted to a total of $16,000,000,000. This 
is equivalent to a loss in one year of the entire, 
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total savings and accumulations of all the Amer- 
ican people from 1620 to i860 (240 years). 

"Free Traders" sprang forth again in the 19 12 
general election with the battle-cry of "Down 
with the Trusts," "Destroy Monopoly and the 
High Cost of Living." 

Their success did not indicate that a majority 
of the voters wanted the Tariff tampered with, 
but it was due to the fact that there was a "split" 
in the Tariff Partyj and the two rival Tariff can- 
didates were in the field, and although together 
they polled nearly two million votes more than 
the Democrats, still, separately, neither had suf- 
ficient votes for success. 

President Wilson's book entitled "The New 
Freedom" contains a collection of speeches made 
by him during the 19 12 campaign. Read his 
speeches carefully and you will fail to find a 
single attempt in any of them to secure votes in 
any way except by abuse of the "Trusts" and 
"Monopoly." He tried to convince the voter, 
not that the "Protective" Tariff causes their liv- 

' - 

ing cost to go up, but that the "Trusts" cause it, 
and he promised to destroy them by removing 
the Tariff on their products, and letting in the 
producers of the world. His speeches are full 
of venom against the "rich men" who control the 
"Trusts," and he inflames the voter with pictures 
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of how they cruelly destroy small competitors 
and force prices up or down at will. 

Thanks to this "class" talk and the Republican 
"split," he secured control of both Houses of 
Legislation, and at once called a special Session 
of Congress to hurry through the Tariff reduc- 
tions which he promised would demolish these 
rich men. 

Let us see how he proposed to hit the "Trusts." 

One of the most prominent articles he let in 
free was wooL Now there is no farmers' 
"Trust," but he calmly proposed to smash the 
wool-growing farmer in order to punish the "Steel 
Trust." 

He also (ultimately) removed the "Protection" 
from wheat and sugar. 

Both of these staples are products of the 
American farmer, and how in the world you can 
destroy the "Steel" or "Oil" Trust by smashing 
a farm product, I cannot see. 

To add to its "catchy" popularity, they called 
this new Tariff "The Poor Man's Tariff." 

This title can be read both ways. Is it de- 
signed to increase the number of poor men and 
make them poorer, or to beneiSt them? 

I once read a query to the editor of an agri- 
cultural journal from a farmer who wanted to 
know: "What was good for potato-bugs?" 
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Neither of these matters could be settled with- 
out further information as to what result was 
desired. 

On page 140 of his book, President Wilsan 
agrees that "Protection" was a splendid thing 
until "Monopoly" came along and destroyed dor 
mestic competition. 

In all his speeches he also denounced the secret 
treatment, in Committees with closed door, which 
past Governments had given to the discussion of 
measures of public interest, and repeatedly de- 
clared his intention of taking the public into the 
confidence of his Administration by the fullest pub- 
lic debate on any important measures. 

The very first act of the new Democratic Upper 
House was to defeat on May 16, 19 12, by forty- 
one to thirty-six votes, the motion of the Opposi- 
tion to "Hold Public Hearings of the Discussions 
by Industries Affected," upon the new Tariff Re- 
vision Bill. 

This is a fair sample of the attention some 
politicians sometimes pay to their "dap-trap" 
electioneering oratorical raillery. 

On page 146 he declares that the United States 
labour, even at double the European wages, is 
not more expensive, and does not increase pro- 
duction cost 

Cobden declared in 1 844 that : 
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"I predict that Tree Trade' in corn is the very 
way to stimulate the cultivation of the poorer 
soils by compelling the application of more cap- 
ital and labour to them." 

President Wilson declared in 19 13 in his first 
message to Congress: 

"The object of the Tariff Duties henceforth 
laid must be 'effective competition,' the whetting 
of American wits by contest with the wits of the 
rest of the world." 

Each of these men delivers a Fiscal Policy 
which forces their home producer to "scratch 
harder or starve." 

It is like father, like son. 

A father and his son once bought overcoats 
exactly alike, and after dining together one night, 
the senior discovered the boy had taken the wrong 
coat. 

On the boy coming into the smoke-room late 
that night, his father looked sternly at him and 
said: 

"My boy, you took my overcoat to-night, and" 
"^e added severely — "in the pockets I found a 
liox of cigarettes and some racing tickets." 

"Yes, father," replied the youth. "I noticed 
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the mistake just after I had left. I found a beau- 
tiful lady's garter and a coupon for a first-row 
seat at the ballet in the pocket." 

The debate closed. 

No wonder Lord Welby, at the Annual Dinner 
of the Cobden Club, in April, 19 13, in London, 
congratulated the British on the forthcoming re- 
duction of the American Tariff. 

If congratulations were due to the British, then 
surely sympathy and condolence should be given 
to the American. 

I certainly fully agree with this Cobden Club 
''speaker of the evening," and extend my congratu- 
lations to all other countries whenever any coun- 
try removes its Tariffs. 

In the Post of January 8, 1914, the Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman of the Anglo-American Ex- 
position (19 14) gave a list of articles now let 
in free by the United States, and pointed out to 
possible British exhibitors at their coming Expo- 
sition that now is the time to capture the United 
States market. Could this help the American? 

In passing, let us note that this great Cobden 
Club, which takes such an active interest in the 
welfare of the British people, is composed of 
about five hundred members, nearly two hundred 
and fifty of whom are honorary members who 
are domiciled in foreign countries, some sixty 
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Other of them being honorary members domiciled 
in England, most of whom are foreigners. 

A careful investigation would probably expose 
the fact that a voting majority of this Club are 
interested, as middlemen and jobbers of foreign 
products, which would be interfered with by a 
British Tariff. 

Are they anxious to "Protect" the nation, or 
their own pockets? 

They all advocate "Free Trade" for Great 
Britain, but there is, perhaps, scarcely one of 
their members who represents a foreign industry 
which would- not oppose "Free Trade" for its 
own country. 

Of course middlemen don't want a protective 
tariff. They have no home industry to protect. 

A negro once shouted through the iron bars of 
a jail cell, in which he was confined, to another 
negro who was passing by in the street, "Say, 
fella 1 What time is it?" 

The passer-by turned with contempt and re- 
plied: 

"What for you want to know de time? You 
ain't goin' nowhere 1" 

Therefore I say why should Cobden Club mem- 
bers want a Fiscal System which would benefit 
home px^oducers? 

"Free Trade" is a splendid system to advocate 
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for "the other fellow," but one cannot under- 
stand-why any one should advocate it for him- 
self. 

Chairman Underwood, who "railroaded" this 
new American Tariff Bill through the Lower 
House, declared, in justifying the Bill, that the 
American "Protective" Tariff was an "i860 war 
measure" adopted to produce war revenue, and 
that, in honour, it should have been removed when 
it had served its purpose. This is the "poli- 
tician's" statement. Now let us see what are 
the facts. 

The first Act of the first Congress of the United 
States, enacted in 1789, established a "Protective" 
Tariff, and in the preamble to this Act occur 
these words: 

"Whereas it is necessary . . . for the encour- 
agement and protection of manufactures that 
Duties be laid on imported goods," etc., etc. 

Not only therefore does this first Act of the 
first Congress dispute the statement of this poli- ^ 
tician, but every four years, from 1789 to 19 12, 
a "Protective" Tariff election was fought by his 
political party, and not once was it ever fought 
as a "war revenue measure." 

The General Election of i860 was fought dur- 
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ing the whole of that summer on no other ques- 
tion than "Protection," and there was no thought 
of war at that time. The election was de'ciHed in 
favour of "Protection" in November, i860, and 
it was not until December 20th following that 
the State of South Carolina seceded from the 
Union and declared her ports to be "Free Trade" 
ports. The Tariff Act was passed on March 2nd 
following, and became law on April 2nd, but 
war was not declared until April 15th, and there 
was no cause for that war except "Protective" 
Tariff. The slavery question was not introduced 
into the war until the armies had been fighting for 
some eighteen months, when, on September 20th, 
1862, President Lincoln issued a warning to the 
seceding States that, unless they laid down their 
arms and returned to the Federal Union by the 
first day of the following January, he would de- 
dare their slaves free. Consequently, on Jan- 
uary I, 1863, the Emancipation Proclamation was 
issued, and from that time onward slavery was 
the war issue. Therefore we see conclusively 
how accurate was Chairman Underwood's state- 
ment. . 

The Constitution of the rebellious "Confed- 
erate States of America" contained the following 
dause : 
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"Nor shall any duties or taxes on importations 
from foreign nations be laid to promote or foster 
any branch of industry." 

From the above brief war sketch we can also 
get some idea of how far the Americans were 
willing to go to keep their "Protective" Tariff. 
They won a Tariff in i860 with their ballots, and 
they won it again from i860 to 1865 with bul- 
lets and precious lives, and any man or party who 
ever takes away the Tariff breastworks which 
"Protects" the American from foreign industrial 
invasion should find no limit to the reprimand he 
or it will reap as a reward. 

But to j-eturn to President Wilson's promise to 
destroy the group of "rich men" who, he charged, 
controlled the railroads, the "Trusts," and banks 
and credits. Let us see how he is going to hurt 
these men. 

He removed the Tariff on their products, and 
let in all the world to take away their business. 

If this method reduced their production, then 
it must cause them at once to dismiss labour, in 
which case labour suffers, but as yet the rich men 
are not hurt. 

In a published letter to Senator Tillman, Pres- 
ident Wilson exposed his fears in the following 
language : 
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"This is the time to pass the Currency Reform 
Legislation, and I think that we are in a sense 
bound in loyalty to our country to pass it, so that 
any attempt to create an artificial disturbance after 
the Tariff Bill shall have become law may be set 
off by a free system of credit, making it possible 
for men big and little to take care of themselves 
in business." 

He seemed to know that the free imports which 
were going to smash the "Trusts" would cause a 
panic, to meet which he prepared two defences. 
One a system of discount credit currency, and the 
other a "claim" that such a panic was not a 
natural result of the removal of the Tariff, but 
a wilful act of retaliation by the "Trusts." 

In one breath he says he wants to smash the 
"Trusts," and in the next he gets ready to claim 
that they spitefully injured the country by wilfully 
smashing themselves. 

First he will demolish them, and secondly, if 
their labour or shareholders are injured in the 
operation, it must be the fault of the "Trusts." 
If any honest Senator opposes this "Free Trade" 
Bill, he will probably be accused of being bribed 
by the "Trusts' " lobbyists. If the smashing 
method reduces the dividends of the Trusts it 
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will naturally reduce the price of their shares on. 
the market. 

In this case the "rich man" will retain his 
shares, but the small public investor will not only 
lose his dividends, but will sell at a heavy capital 
loss. 

If the "Trusts' " business was demolished, then 
the shares would drop to a ruinous level, and 
only the rich man could hold on. When the bot- 
tom had been reached this group of "rich men" 
would simply buy in all these shares for a songy 
and pay for them with money kindly lent to them 
by the banks they are alleged to control. 

Meanwhile general industry and labour would 
have been reduced to such desperate suffering that 
the disgusted voters would again put in the "Pro- 
tection" Party, and prosperity would return to 
find that the rich group had fattened on the late 
"poison," and that the public had been entirely 
"squeezed" out of its "Trusts." The politician 
had "burned his house to kill the rats," but the 
rats calmly occupied the stable until the house 
was re-built, when they returned to the new house, 
multiplied and fattened. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the American million- 
aire Steel Trust magnate, strongly announced that 
he was a "Free Trader," and said that America 
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had such a big home market that it no longer 
needed "protection." 

Why should he not be a "Free Trader" since 
he owns a large proportion of the Steel Trust first 
mortgage bonds? If the Trust is bankrupted 
by "Free Trade," the bond-holders simply take 
all the property and freeze out millions of dollars* 
worth of shareholders. 

Of course the American home market is big, 
but it was made and kept so by the "Protective" 
Tariff system. 

Mr. Carnegie might just as well declare that 
he feels so physically fit, and is so fat, that he 
will no longer need food, and that he will refrain 
from further eating. He would in this case re- 
tain the robust health, which we all wish him, 
just as long as will the American market with 
*Trotection" removed. 

When will people learn that they cannot com- 
mit economic murder without economic suicide? 
You cannot destroy industrial organisation with- 
out demolishing industry itself, and the first and 
worst sufferers will be the weakest members of 
industrial society. 

So much for the "rickety," "tricky," and unre- 
liable vehicle which carried the present party of 
American politicians into power. 



CHAPTER V 

THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL CAREER 

AN appeal to history shows the utter fallacy 
of the theory so sedulously propagated 
by the disciples of the Manchester School 
of Economics, that the commercial supremacy of 
England has been built up entirely under the pol- 
icy of Cobdenism, inaugurated in 1846. History 
clearly shows that British supremacy was obtained 
under a protective system long before that time, 
and that now she is in danger of losing it, and ob- 
stinate adherence to the present Free Trade fiscal 
system is entirely to blame. 

It is impossible within the limits of the present 
essay to present anything like an adequate ac- 
count of British industrial growth, and, fortu- 
nately, it is unnecessary for the purpose in vieiv. 
The British Pre-War commercial system may be 
said to date from the seventeenth century. At 
that time the Dutch were admittedly supreme. 
Their ships were on every sea; they were the 
carriers of Europe, as Britain is to-day. Prior 
to the supremacy of the Dutch, Europe's com- 

58 
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mercial system was purely mediaeval. The Medi- 
terranean trade was monopolised by the Italian 
cities, and the principal trade of the north lay 
in the hands of the Hanse towns. Favoured by 
their maritime position, the Dutch acquired the 
oversea commerce of the decaying Hanse towns, 
and by the end of the sixteenth century the trad- 
ers of Bremen and Hamburg were acting merely 
as agents of the all-powerful Dutch. Dutch com- 
merce reached its maximum about 1 670. Almost 
the whole carrying trade of Europe was in their 
hands, and out of a total European mercantile 
marine of some 2,000,000 tons, the Netherlands 
possessed 900,000 tons. In addition to their 
mercantile supremacy, the Dutch were from the 
seventeenth century the bankers of Europe, as 
England became after them. It must be under- 
stood, however, that the prosperity of the Dutch 
trade in the period under review was derived from 
a natural advantage of geographical position. 
The prosperity resulted from trading, and, with 
the exception of cloth manufacture and the fish- 
mg industry, they had no national industry of 
any importance. It was not merely on the sea 
that the Dutch were powerful ( and we know that 
for six weeks their fleet swept the English Chan- 
nel) ; they withstood the armed forces of Louis 
XIV on land. Long before Napoleon contemptu- 
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ously referred to England as a "nation of shop- 
keepers," Louis coined the term in an affected 
contempt of the Dutch. 

What brought about the decline of Holland's 
commercial supremacy? There can be little doubt 
that the main causative factors were the English 
Navigation Act of 1651, and Colbert's famous 
French Tariff of 1664 — ^both of which were di- 
rectly aimed at the Dutch. 

The Act of Navigation, passed at the instance 
of Oliver Cromwell, had a dual object. It was 
intended not only to promote the navigation of 
Great Britain, but also to strike a deadly blow 
at Holland's maritime supremacy. The drastic 
and protective nature of the Act is evidenced by 
the following excerpts : 

"No goods or commodities whatever of the 
growth, production, or manufacture of Europe, 
Africa, or America, shall be imported into Eng- 
land or Ireland, or into any of the plantations 
except in ships belonging to English subjects, of 
which the master and the greater number of the 
crew shall ^Iso be English." 

The struggle between England and Holland, 
initiated by the passing^ of the above Act, was 
severe and prolonged. At the end of the eight- 
eenth century Adam Smith pointed out that "The 
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carrying trade is the natural effect and symptom 
of great national wealth, but it docs not seem, 
to be the natural cause of it. Those statesmen 
who have been disposed to favour it with par- 
ticular encouragement, seem to have mistaken the 
effect and symptom for the cause. Holland, in 
proportion to the extent of the land and number 
of its inhabitants the richest country in Europe, 
has accordingly the greatest share of the carry- 
ing trade of Europe. England, perhaps the sec- 
ond richest country of Europe, is likewise sup- 
posed to have a considerable share of it. Though 
what commonly passes for the foreign trade of 
England will frequently perhaps be found to be 
no more than a roundabout foreign trade of con- 
sumption.'' ("Wealth of Nations," page 352.) 
The paragraph cited gives an accurate picture 
of the two great rivals for commercial supremacy. 
The methods of the two countries were antitheti- 
cal. Holland was attached to a policy of Free 
Trade, England pursued a policy of rigid Pro- 
tection. In the contest of the two nations Eng- 
land forged ahead and Holland declined. Eng- 
land had built up internal industry, and this was 
of tremendous assistance to her in the struggle 
with a country with practically no protective in- 
dustry upon which to rely for support. For two 
centuries Holland proudly carried on the world's 
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trade, but in the end her Free Trade policy ivas 
of no avail in the grim struggle with "Protec- 
tionist" England. The policy by which England 
obtained maritime supremacy had an industrial 
basis, and the system of manufactures was de- 
veloped by the application of stringent Protection. 
It was her factories which caused her to build 
her ships. It was the urgent need of those fac- 
tories for uninterrupted sea deliveries of material 
that caused England to prepare to defend her 
sea-going commerce, and it was the demands of 
internal industry which dictated her external 
policy. 

The extent to which she went in her endeavours 
to retain factory control may be illustrated by 
calling attention to some of the laws which she 
endeavoured to enforce in her young Colonies 
in America. 

In 1699 Parliament decreed that: 

"After the first day of December, 1699, no 
wool, yarn, cloth, nor woollen manufactures of 
the plantations in America shall be shipped from 
any of the said plantations or otherwise laden in 
order to be transported thence to any place what- 
soever under a penalty of forfeiting both ship and 
cargo, and £500 for eadi offence." 

You can scarcely call this law a "Free Trade" 
law. 
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From its nature we can easily assume that the 
legislating tendency at that time leaned more 
drastically towards more severe "protective" laws 
for manufactured articles than any measures ad- 
vocated anywhere in the world during any time 
since that period up to the present date. 

England went further than the above law in 
her endeavours to protect her manufactures, and 
imposed heavy fines and penalties upon any of 
the people of the Colonies who transgressed her 
"protective" transport laws. 

The following provision is found in the British 
Statutes relative to wool : 

(Stat. 8 Eliz. Cap. III. Sec. i.) 

"No person shall send or take into any slup 
any rams, sheep or lambs to be carried out of 
any of tihe Queen's Dominions upon pain that 
every such person, their abettors, etc., shall for 
their first oflfence forfeit all their goods, half to 
the Queen and half to him that will sue. 

"Each offender shall suffer imprisonment one 
year, and at the year's end shall in some market 
town in the fullness of the market, have his left 
hand cut off, to be nailed up in the openest place 
of such market, and every person offending 
against this Statute shall be adjudged a felon." 

Now it was under this sort of legislative be- 
liefs and policies that England had at this period 
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placed herself in actual control of manufacturing, 
credit, and the world's seas, and there is nothing 
in these laws or in any British Act of that period 
which is not absolutely foreign to the principles 
of "Free Trade." 
The British ideal of "Free Trade" was: 

"The unrestricted right of Great Britain to 
sell her products in all markets, and the denial of 
the right to any other country to export anything 
to any other place." 

This was as near to a "Free Trade" policy as 
Great Britain ever came up to 1700, and yet her 
predominant position was secured before that 
date. 

In 1732 Parliament prohibited the exportation 
of hats from province to province, and limited 
the number of apprentices in the Colonies. » 

In 1750 Parliament prohibited the erection of 
any mill or engine in the Colonies for splitting 
or rolling iron, under a penalty of £200 for each 
offence, but allowed the Colonists to export pig 
iron to England free of duty, so that it might 
be manufactured and returned to the Colonies. 

Lord Chatham declared that he would not per- 
mit the Colonists to make even a hobnail or a 
horseshoe for themselves. 
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This principle was subsequently carried into 
effect by the absolute prohibition in 1765 of the 
export of artisans; in 178 1 woollen machinery; 
in 1782 cotton machinery and artificers in cot- 
ton; in 1785 iron and steel making machinery 
and workmen in those trades, and in 1799 of the 
export of colliers, lest other countries might learn 
the art of coal-mining. 

England's object was undoubtedly to prevent 
the growth of manufacturing abroad, and to com- 
pel those abroad to remain farmers who must sell 
their products to England at her price, and buy 
their finished factory products from England at 
her price, paying shipping and insurance rates to 
England in each transaction. 

David Syme once declared in Parliament: 

"In any quarter of the globe where competi- 
tion shows itself as likely to interfere with English 
monopoly, immediately the capital of her manu- 
facturers is massed in that quarter; and goods 
are exported there in large quantities and sold at 
such prices that outside competition is effectually 
counted out. 

"English manufacturers have been known to ex- 
port goods to a distant market and sell them under 
cost for years, with a view of getting the market 
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into their own hands, and step in for the whole 
again when prices revive." 

Lord Goderich once declared in Parliament: 

"Other nations know that what we English 
mean by *Free Trade' is nothing more or less than 
by means of the great advantage we enjoy, to 
get a monopoly of all the markets of other nations 
for our manufactures, and to prevent them, one 
and all, from becoming manufacturing nations." 

In BoUes' "Financial History of the United 
States" — vol. 2, page 47 — will be found the fol- 
lowing report: 

"From 1783 to 1789 the trade of the thirteen 
old States was perfectly free to the whole world. 
The result was that Great Britain filled every 
section of our country with her manufactures of 
wool, cotton, linen, leather, iron, glass, and all 
other articles, and in four years she swept from 
the country every dollar and every piece of gold." 

The United States imports from England dur- 
ing 1784 to 1785 amounted to thirty million dol- 
lars, while the exports to England during the 
same time only amounted to nine million dollars. 
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Thus we can see that Et^land owed her great- 
ness in 1788 to a most drastic policy of "protec- 
tion" in both Tariffs and other laws, and we also 
see that Parliament was dominated by, and in the 
interests of, English commerce. 

Their "protective" laws were so drastic as to 
cause the very first Congress of the United States 
of America to pass their first "Protective" Tariff, 
which was aimed directly' at English manu- 
facturers, and signed by George Washington on 
July 4, 1789. 

This first American "Protective" Tariff marked 
the be^nning of the end of the British monopoly 
of her "factory system," and from then on to 
the present day there has been a constantly in- 
creasing tendency amongst all foreign countries 
to enact legislative measures which would enlarge 
their own and lessen the British market for manu- 
factures, and which would foster and encourage 
the birth and development of manufacturing in- 
dustries within those other countries. 

In studying the history and watching the growth 
of all great nations, it is interesting to note that 
in each case their period of advancement dated 
from the time when their Parliament enacted some 
law which aimed to "protect" in some way their 
manufacturing industries, and each step forward 
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can be traced to further commercial laws and 
manufacturing advancement. 

The first United States Tariffs so nourished the 
manufacturing industries that their growth was 
phenomenal. 

In 1790 Great Britain had practically a monop- 
oly of the world's manufacturing, but in 19 14, 
only a hundred and twenty-four years afterwards, 
the total value of the manufacturing products of 
the United States probably equalled the combined 
totals of Great Britain, Germany and France. 

We can easily see that universal "Free Trade" 
from 1790 onward would have enabled the 
English manufacturer, by glut, to have destroyed 
any attempt to have established manufactories 
abroad. 

We can also see that universal "Free Trade" 
in 19 1 2 would have enabled the United States 
manufacturer, by glut, to have destroyed the 
manufacturers of England. 

We have seen that up to 1790 the almost ex- 
clusive attention of the English Parliament was 
devoted to fostering and "protecting" her manu- 
facturing industry, and that resulted in her having 
secured at that time control of the seas, of the 
credits, and of the manufacturing of the world. 

We have also seen that in 1790 the Parliament 
of the United States, followed by those of other 
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countries, began to devote their law-making atten- 
tion to Tariffs and other laws designed to foster 
and "protect" manufacturing, and from that mo- 
ment the factory system began to grow outside 
England. 

Strangely enough, about this time there de- 
veloped a marked tendency in the English Parlia- 
ment to cease to concern itself with commercial 
measures. 

Parliament had gradually drifted away from 
the producing industries and finally found itself 
composed almost entirely of landlords, there even 
bemg a legal qualification denying the right to sit 
in Parliament to any who were not landowners. 

Up to the close of the war of the revolution 
England made Tariffs and other Fiscal laws for 
other countries, as well as her own, and her pro- 
ducing industries profited immensely. So long 
as she was able to continue this policy all factions 
in England worked hamioniously hand in hand 
against the rest of the world, but as soon as she 
found she could no longer enforce the laws she 
made for other countries she found it necessary 
to make Fiscal laws for the home country against 
other countries ; and the moment she began to do 
this, concerted and united action at home ceased, 
and the producing and wealthy peoples divided 
into two great parties, landlords and merchants. 
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Tariff laws were passed, but the duties on manu- 
factures were too low to have any "protective'* 
value, and the landlord Parliament also put a duty 
on com. 

This Corn Law was taken advantage of by the 
landlord, who at once raised his rents, and thereby- 
kept any of its "protective" benefits from reach- 
ing the tenant. The only "protection" there 
could be in a Corn Tariff must be its tendency 
either to discourage importation, and thereby in- 
crease the demand of the home grower, or to 
give the landlord or tenant a more profitable price, 
and thus encourage a maximum crop. In no way 
could England, either then or now, have enacted 
any Corn Tariff which could have enabled the 
British farmer to produce sufficient com to satisfy 
home demands, simply because the acreage of the 
British Isles is too limited. 

From 1789 the industries of the United States 
grew steadily under her new "Protective" Tariffs, 
until the Embargo Act effectively barred all im- 
ports and forced the Americans to produce every- 
thing they wanted, or do without it. 

This brought into being in America almost all 
known varieties of industries. 

As the young United States industries advanced 
in prosperity, so did the British manufacturing 
decline. 
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Up to 1789 the Briton's business had been so 
arranged as to enable him to supply the whole of 
both the home market and the Colonial markets, 
but thereafter his Colonial market was gone, and 
he was, each year, losing more of his home mar- 
ket, because his home Tariffs were not high 
enough or general enough to be "Protective." 

It must have been a very severe shock to the 
British manufacturer who was equipped and or- 
ganised with the capacity to supply both markets 
suddenly to find the demands reduced to one-half 
his usual output. The Britons must have found 
fliemselves over-produced, over-capitalised, over- 
staffed, and over-equipped in every line, and 
forced to reorganise their whole industrial struc- 
ture from top to bottom. 

It is obvious that this is the very time that 
Parliament should have devoted its whole atten- 
tion to Fiscal laws which should have minimised 
the injury from the new order of things. 

Parliament did nothing of the sort, but in- 
stead of even discussing some laws which would 
have been beneficial to home commerce, its atten- 
tion was centred upon internal, factional com- 
mercial difficulties. 

The manufacturer was naturally doing very 
badly, and had been forced to reduce his wages 
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to a shameful level, and his labourers were grum- 
bling loudly, and something had to be done. 

The manufacturer was unable to pay more 
wages, but he might be able to give the workers 
an equivalent, if he could get the landlord Parlia- 
ment to repeal the Corn Tariffs, and thus cheapen 
food. 

This was the beginning of the great so-called 
"Free Trade" campaign of Richard Cobden and 
his manufacturing friends and backers. 

We can easily see that it was not a "Free 
Trade" fight at all, but simply a battle between 
the landlords and merchants to determine which 
should stand the sacrifice which would quiet dis- 
contented labour. 

A "Free Trade" fight would have resulted 
either in no Tariffs or general Tariffs of material 
size, and Cobden's fight was merely a fight to 
repeal the Com Tariffs. 

Other Tariffs were also repealed, but they 
would to-day be considered amusingly small. 

In fact, any modern country of to-day would 
call such a Tariff a "Free Trade" system. 

The lowest United States "Free Trade" Tar- 
iffs were many times higher and much more gen- 
eral than those which Cobden repealed. 

This Cobden movement was simply a domestic 
movement which could not have benefited any 
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one class, but which had for its sole object the 
repeal of the Com TariflFs, which had benefited 
the landed class, and it won, simply because it 
was a popular cry for "Cheaper Food" and 
"Down with the Landlord 1" 

During this great Com Law fight in England 
you cannot find any record of one single person, 
either inside or outside Parliament, who did not 
concede that conditions in all trades at that time 
were terrible. And yet not one of them seemed 
to suspect that it was caused by international 
changes in commerce, and that it must be met 
by international legislation, and not by internal 
measures aimed by one section against another 
section. 

Right then was the time when England should 
not only have continued her existing TariflFs, but 
should have completed that "Protection" by the 
additions necessary to make it a high "protective" 
wall against all foreign producers. 

Cobden and his manufacturing friends, instead 
of wasting their time trying to escape a threat- 
ened rise in wages, by cheapening farm food 
products, should have demanded a high "Pro- 
tective" TariflF on manufactured articles, which 
would have kept out foreign products, and would, 
by closing the largest market in the world, have 
delayed the progress of the United States manu- 
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f acturing at least fifty years, and given the English 
manufacturer a monopoly in what was then the 
largest and best market of the world. 

The spectacle is incomprehensible. 

Here we see England in 1790, not only jealously 
guarding her home market, but actually refusing 
to allow any other people to trade even among 
themselves. Not only keeping the home, but all 
other markets to herself. 

Look again in 1840 (only fifty years later) 
and we see the same England, leaving her home 
market open and free to all countries, when those 
other countries had kicked the English out of all 
their markets by enacting "Prohibitive" TarifiEs 
against English goods. 

Knowing the value of markets better than any 
other country, we see the English calmly watch- 
ing these other merchants slam the door in English 
faces, while they devour the English home market 
without interference. 

Why was all this? Simply because the English 
Parliament was dominated by wealthy men who 
could afford to live in London and sit in Parlia- 
ment without pay. These men called themselves 
representatives of the class called "consumers," 
and refused to sanction any laws which might 
interfere with their right to buy in the cheapest 
markets of the world. 



1 
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Cobden's policy of "Free Trade" was simply 
a complaint that the com duty was a benefit to the 
landlord which he wanted taken away. 

Here we see two regiments of soldiers fight- 
ing the enemy, one behind breastworks and the 
other in the open. 

The one in the open, disregarding the enemy's 
fire, openly attacks its comrades behind the earth- 
works, and seems quite satisfied when it succeeds 
in destroying the breastworks, after which both 
tranquilly face the enemy without "protection." 

Cobden was not a "Free Trader." He was 
simply an enemy of the English landlords, and he 
destroyied the "Protective" Tariff which was 
benefiting the landlord of England, but left the 
duties on tea, coffee, cocoa, and other food prod- 
ucts of the landlords of other countries. 

Why did not Cobden repeal all food duties 
while he was at it? 

If he left the duties on tea, coffee, cocoa, and 
other foodstuffs for revenue, then, if revenue must 
he raided in this manner, why did he not free those 
Items and put the duty on other articles which 
would help the British farmer? 

If a food tax was necessary, why did he not 
leave it where it would help? 

The reason is obvious. 

He could not expect to win popularity with the 
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masses without a battle-cry of local "class hatred.'* 

Cobden's whole cry was, "Down with the land- 
lord monopoly.'* 

He succeeded in repealing the Com Law, buf 
whom did he hurt? 

, Did he destroy the land monopoly, or destroy 
the farm tenant and labourer? 

He saved a rise in wages, but he left the market 
wide open to foreign manufacturers. "He tight- 
ened the spicket and left the bung open." , 

Only half the number of people are engaged 
to-day in farming, yet the landlord monopoly in 
19 14 was worse than it was in 1846, and to-day 
farm rents are much higher than in 1846, and 
more than one-half of the land in Great Britain 
is owned by 2,500 persons, and three-quarters 
of the land in England and Wales is owned by 
38,000 individuals. 

Thus Cobden destroyed the tenant and la- 
bourer, without in the slightest degree lessening 
the monopoly he attacked. 

He killed the patient to cure the disease, and 
the only thing I ever heard of which could be 
cured after death is "bacon." 

No, we cannot conclude that Cobden was a 
"Free Trader," neither can we conclude that he 
was a "Protectionist," but we cannot avoid con- 
duding that he was a very unsafe Political Econ- 
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omist, and that he was not even a good "guesser" 
or prophet. In his speech in the House of Com- 
mons on August 25, 1841, he said: 

"I assert without fear of contradiction that the 
rate of wages has no more connection with the 
price of food than the moon's changes." 

Prominent "Free Traders" of to-day do con- 
tradict him. If you suggest putting a British duty 
on a French motor-car to raise wages, they will 
shout back at you at once: "If you do, food will 
go upl" If you declare that wages are higher 
m Tariff countries than in "Free Trade" England, 
they will declare that the cost of living is equally 
higher. 

Let us study a Cobden argument and prophecy, 
taken from his great London speech of February 
8, 1844, in which he said: 

"The effect of Tree Trade' in corn would be 
this: 

"It would increase the demand for agricultural 
produce in Poland, Germany, and America, which 
would increase the demand for and rais^ wages 
of agricultural labourers m those countries. 

"The effect would be to draw labourers away 
from manufactories in those countries. To pay 
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for that corn, more manufactures would be re- 
quired from England: this would lead to an in- 
creased demand for labour in our manufacturing 
districts, which would raise wages with us." 

Cobden proposed to turn over the English earn 
market to the foreign farmer, and make him so 
prosperous that foreign labour would all go into 
farming, and thus foreign factories would be un- 
able to secure labour and would have to "shut up 
shop," leaving the whole foreign demand for 
manufactured goods to be supplied by English 
labour. 

Comment on the soundness of the above is 
useless. One can only enjoy its extraordinary 
comedy. 

His free com did not reduce rents, but it did in- 
crease the prosperity of the foreign farmer, and 
it correspondingly reduced that of the home 
farmer to such an extent that to-day only one- 
third as much com fe raised in Great Britain as 
in 1846. 

The United States farmer did prosper, and that 
prosperity did draw shoals of labour away from 
the American factories, but the factory did not 
shut down, but at once drew upon Europe for 
millions of emigrants. 

This prosperity did increase the American de- 
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mand for British manufactures, but the American 
Parliament passed high "Protective' ' Tariff laws, 
which kept these benefits away from England, 
and the American prosperity was spent with the 
home factory, and thus was the "harvest" end of 
Mr. Cobden's prediction upset. 

Now let us see what he predicted would be the 
effect upon the English farmer. In the same 
speech he said : 

"I predict that with *Free Trade' in com, so 
far from throwing land out of use, or injuring 
the cultivation of the poorer soils, *Free Trade' 
in com is the very way to increase the produc- 
tion at home, and stimulate the cultivation of the 
poorer soils by compelling the application of more 
capital and labour to them." 

This is delicious political economy. 

Cobden would stimulate farming by forcing the 
farmer to spend more money on his land, and 
work harder, or starve to death. 

In his great speech in the "Free Trade" Hall 
at Manchester on October 24, 1844, Cobden said: 

"I predict that the future agricultural historian 
will state that in 1830 stringent 'protective' Corn 
Laws were passed, and from that time on agricql- 
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ture slumbered in England, and it was not until 
the Corn Law was utterly abolished that agri- 
culture sprang up to the full vigour and became 
unrivalled in the world." 

A hen is said to be the best prophet, for she 
announces the fact after the event. I wonder if 
Cobden's spirit wouldn't like to revise this pre- 
diction to-day? 

To-day there are one-half the British farmers 
there were when he made this prediction. Great 
areas are turned into permanent pasture, while the 
country is more than ever dependent upon the sup- 
ply of foreign farm products, and Great Britain 
is not even considered an agricultural rival of any 
other country. A large portion of even vege- 
tables is imported, while the importation of eggs 
alone in 19 13 amounted to the appalling total 
value of $40,000,000, and the imports of dairy 
products exceeded $200,000,000. Farming is 
dead in England, and it was murdered by mis- 
guided Cobden, who destroyed it without benefit- 
ing any other industry whatever. 

Another prophecy made in a speech in Man- 
chester, on January 14, 1846, was as follows: 

"I believe that if you abolish the Com Law 
honestly, and adopt *Free Trade' in its simj^icity, 
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there will not be a Tariff in Europe that will not 
be changed in less than five years to follow your 
example." 

Is that what has happened? Would Cobden 
to-day repeat such a prediction ? 

This was the weakness of Cobden's plan. 

Universal "Free Trade" in 1846 would have 
g^ven English factories a tremendous advantage, 
owing to the weakness of young foreign factories, 
but universal "Free Trade" to-day would yield 
great advantages to the powerful American, Ger- 
man and French factories, and seriously injure 
English manufacturing. 

Some years ago Tariffs were needed as a "pro- 
tection" against cheap foreign labour, but to-day 
Great Britain most needs "protection" from com- 
petition from the highest priced labour in the 
world. 

This is because the modern manufacturer does 
not try to cheapen production cost by cheapen- 
ing his men so much as by cheapening the proc- 
esses of production by encouraging the inven- 
tion of labour-saving and product-increasing ma- 
chinery. 

No, instead of nations following Cobden's ad- 
vice and predictions, there has been from then 
until now an ever-increasing tendency amongst 
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all nations to increase their Tariffs to their high- 
est "Protective" efficiency. 

Cobden was dead wrong, both in theory and 
prophecy. 

The real meaning of the term ''Free Trade'' 
is the absolute unhampered right of every man 
to buy and sell wherever he can make the best 
bargain. 

This is also the meaning which Cobden then 
wished and which "Free Trade" politicians still 
wish the term to convey to the voter. 

Something "free" always sounds good. 

Why not "Free Trade" in 1840, when Eng- 
land owned the factory business of the world, 
most of the ships on the sea, and manufactured 
most of the goods for sale? 

She already had all the "Free Trade" rights 
to buy which she needed, as she was the only cus- 
tomer for raw material who could use it, or who 
had ships to move it in, and her only fear was 
that some one might sometime interfere with her 
right to sell. 

She feared some nation might copy her Com 
Law and apply it to the products of their fac- 
tories, and Cobden wished and predicted that 
all other countries would also adopt "Free Trade" 
and permit the English manufacturer to continue 
freely to exchange his products for their gold. 
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Had England been able to retain her factory 
secrets, her monopoly of factories and factory 
machinery, no such policy or law would have been 
necessary or discussed, for she could have paid 
any Tariff they might exact, and have simply 
added it to the price of the articles she alone 
could manufacture. 

But this was not the case. Her secrets had 
gradually leaked into other countries, and the 
commercial fever had attacked other peoples, who 
were not only utilising the English machinery and 
ideas, but were improving them, arid inventing 
new machines until the question of political com- 
merce became even a more important subject of 
discussion and laws than it was previously. 

From the Englishman's point of view universal 
"Free Trade" in 1840 was perfectly right, if all 
nations had joined in it, and in the main such 
thinkers as Cobden very cleverly met the condi- 
tions of 1840, but those conditions are so ma- 
terially altered in 1900 as to make the policy — 
which in 1840 would have helped England most 
— a policy which in 1900 would hurt England 
more than it would the United States or Ger- 
many. 

These thinkers did not correctly judge the ex- 
tent or direction of the changes which Time would 
evolve. 
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When Adam Smith declared in 1776 that 
"Commerce was a false structure, and must fail/* 
he did not anticipate that within 125 years Com- 
merce would master the earth, that all nations 
would live for Commerce alone, that all laws 
would be framed by Commerce, that all war causes 
would be for Commerce, that all tax burdens 
would be for Commerce, that no wars could be 
fought unless commercial interests consented to 
furnish the funds required, or that Commerce 
would overwhelm and smother Art, Literature, 
Science, Philosophy, Society, and, in many ways, 
even common honesty. 

Adam Smith did not anticipate, when he de- 
clared that "Peace, easy taxes, and a tolerable ad- 
ministration of Justice" would bring any nation 
to the top, that, while any people could admin- 
ister Justice to suit themselves. Peace would learn 
to depend upon the scramble of nations for cotn^ 
mercial markets^ and that Taxes would depend 
upon how much you spent in warlike preparations 
to protect your commercial market, and that "get- 
ting to the top" in 1900 meant the actual destruc- 
tion of his two requisites, "Peace and easy taxes." 

If Cobden could return to-day and see the 
seas speckled with ponderous ships, each carry- 
ing as much corn as a county could produce, and 
landing it in Liverpool in a few days, and at a 
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most trifling cost, I feel sure he would reverse 
his advice. 

Statesmen would not now assert that other na- 
tions would forever remain "the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water" for England. 

Up to 1 840, Commerce controlled British poli- 
tics, but since that time politics have controlled 
and kept English commerce and commercial laws 
almost exactly where they were put by Cobden. 

Englishmen could then and can now make all 
the "Free Trade" laws they like, but foreigners 
alone can make laws which will give England 
"Free Trade" in the selling markets of Com- 
merce. 

Commerce is divided into two important mar- 
kets: (A) the buying market, and (B) the sell- 
ing market. 

The first is, and always will be, simple and 
unimportant, since any one of any nation may 
buy where he likes, if he will pay the price, and 
he will not care to buy abroad except at a lower 
price than that of his domestic market. 

The second, or selling market, is the only im- 
portant part of Commerce which the "Free 
Trade" policy needs or wants, and this market is 
not controlled by the Englishman, and no "Free 
Trade" law, or any other law, which an English- 
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man could propose or enact, would ever give him 
the right to another nation's market. 

Can we imagine any other nation threatening 
to declare war against England unless England 
consented to allow them to buy English products? 

No. But is it difficult to imagine their willing- 
ness to engage in just such a terrible contest for 
the purpose of not only forcing England to allow 
them to sell their products in British territory, 
but for the additional right to keep any territory 
they might gain as their exclusive market, from 
which British products would be barred by 
Tariffs? 

Why do countries to-day covet Colonies ? 

Do they want the honour of broad areas? 

Are Colonies profitable rate-payers to the Home 
Countries? 

No. On the contrary, they are burdens, heaps 
of annoyance, they govern themselves and greatly 
increase the burden of taxation on the home- 
country rate-payers; they are, nevertheless, very 
valuable to the Mother Country, but solely and 
simply as a selling market. 

I have rather laboured this point in order 
firmly to establish the fact that the only possible 
benefit which Commerce could gain from "Free 
Trade" is the free right to sell, and further to 
establish the fact that no law Englishmen can 
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propose will secure this right without the con- 
sent of their foreign neighbours. 

If this is true, why call England a **Free Trade" 
country ? 

To be sure, she has the right to buy where 
she likes, but so has every Tariff country, but it 
is equally true that she does not have the right 
to sell anywhere — not even in her own Colonies, 
unless she first pays a substantial Tariff handicap 
at the port of entry. 

This condition now exists, and from out of it 
comes directly or indirectly practically every seri- 
ous difference which has to be adjusted by the 
diplomats of to-day's nations. 

This condition has further complicated Com- 
merce, and as a direct consequence all thinkers 
of all nations are earnestly studying the best 
forms of 

PROTECTIVE TARIFFS 

The people of England never had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing to what a serious extent their 
Free Trade system had destroyed the producer 
until after the commencement of the present war 
with Germany. 

Soon after the Declaration of War they dis- 
covered that they had been absolutely dependent 
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upon other countries for thousands of articles 
and upon Germany for enormous supplies. 

When the shipment of these goods ceased, 
they were alarmed. They could get no more 
dyes for their great textile industry. They were 
out of lamp chimneys and thousands of other 
goods which were imported so cheaply that it 
did not pay any English concern to establish fac- 
tories for their production. 

The "Free Trade" Government was startled 
and at once sent for glass manufacturers and asked 
them to start making chimneys. 

The manufacturers replied by asking "how 
long will the war last?" 

"What has that to do with it?" asked the 
Government. 

"Well, you see," replied the manufacturer, "it 
costs rather a lot of money to put down a plant 
for manufacturing lamp chimneys, and we could 
not do it without some guarantee that after the 
war Germany chimneys would not again under- 
sell and destroy us." 

The Government was forced to and in very 
many cases did give such guarantees for a term 
of years until England is no longer a "Free 
Trade" country. These special contracts alone 
constitute a Tariff schedule, but what a silly Tariff 
it is. It is simply "prohibition" on such lines as 
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are absolutely extinct. A general tariff would help 
all her Industries, even thou^ they be not ex- 
tinct but only suffering and struggling. 

I have a double purpose in mentioning this 
war development in the British Tariff system. 

First, to show you exactly how "Free Trade" 
kills industries, and how "Protection" at once 
builds them up, and, secondly, that never again 
wiU England have Free Trade, but, on the con- 
trary, American producers will no longer be al- 
lowed to ship their goods into a Free English 
market. Just fancy a candidate for the English 
Parliament after the war advocating the con- 
tinued free admission of goods produced by Ger- 
man ex-soldiers I 

He not only would be defeated, but he would 
not be permitted to finish his speech. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE COMMERCIAL CAREER OF THE UNITED STATES 

OF AMERICA 

(1789-I912) 

FROM 1767 to 1770 the British Govern- 
ment persisted in its principle of restrict- 
ing the trade and manufactures of the 
American Colonies, enforcing the Navigation 
Act, Stamp Act, Import Taxes, and many other 
severe measures which aimed at the destruction 
of Colonial producing competition and the "Pro- 
tection" of the British producer. 

This policy of "Protection" enacted in Great 
Britain and enforced in the Colonies is exactly 
what forced those Colonies into concerted revolu- 

« 

tion, and caused the convening of the first Con- 
tinental Congress at Philadelphia in September, 
1774, which published a "Declaration of Rights," 
protested to King and Parliament, and engaged 
in a Non-Importation agreement, binding them- 
selves to order no new British merchandise and 
to countermand all unfilled orders. 

War was declared in 1775, and was carried 

90 
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on under the Continental Congress, which issued 
on July 4, 1776, the "Declaration of Indepen- 
dence." 

The Colonies (now called States) at once pro- 
vided themselves with separate Constitutions and 
Governments, and framed a scheme of Federal 
Government called "Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union." 

Unanimous consent to this scheme was not se- 
cured until 178 1 (five years later), after a great 
deal of jealous wrangling over State privilege, 
etc. 

This war resulted in England granting inde- 
pendence to the American Colonies in 1782. 

This Federation scheme of 178 1 was a de- 
cided failure as adopted. Its chief defects were : 

1. It left too much power to the States. 

2. It left the Federal Government entirely de- 
pendent upon the States for money and the en- 
forcement of its decrees. 

3. Any State could violate Federal treaties. 

4. Federal decrees did not operate against in- 
dividuals. 

5. It did not command respect abroad or tran- 
quillity at home. 

6. Any amendment must be approved by every 
State. 

After vain attempts to secure the amendments 
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necessary to enable the Federal Government to 
pay its debts, the Philadelphia Convention of 
1787 was called, and a new ** Constitution" was 
substituted for the old "Articles of Convention." 

This Constitution of the United States of 
America was adopted and went into effect in 1789. 

The very first Act of this new Federation of 
the thirteen iVmerican Colonies or States was, on 
July 4, 1789, to enact a "Protective" Tariff which 
was aimed directly at the manufacturers of Great 
Britain. 

In this Act the following language occurs : 

"Whereas it is necessary for the support of 
the Government, for the discharge of the debts 
of the United States, and the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures, that duties be laid 
on imported goods, therefore be it enacted . . . 
etc., etc." 

Now the Congress which enacted this first "pro- 
tective" Tariff did not do so because of any belief 
in or knowledge of Political Economy, but simply 
because they knew they were still absolutely de- 
pendent upon Great Britain for all their manu- 
factured merchandise. They knew they had re- 
belled, and secured freedom from the British 
taxes, which they had disliked, and yet they knew 
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they were, in practice, still absolutely in the power 
of the British. 

They knew the British ships could charge what 
they wished for freight on incoming goods, and 
that the British manufacturers could charge what 
they liked for their products, and they foresaw 
that if any one in the Colonies tried to start a 
factory in any line, the British producer, already 
equipped with abundant plant, capital, and experi- 
enced labour, could, for a time, "dump" his prod- 
ucts into the Colonies in such quantities and at 
such ruinous prices as would destroy any new 
Colonial factory. 

I am reminded of two Jews, who were invet- 
erate gamblers. On entering a bathing establish- 
ment one said to the other, "I'll bet you two dol- 
lars I need a bath worse than you do." 

"Oh, well," replied the other, "of course. 
You're older." 

Now these young American industries with Free 
Trade conditions had as little chance of winning 
against the older English as this young Jew had. 

It is obvious that the industrial "Protection" 
benefits sou^t by this Act were eminently pres- 
ent, and that it was for immediate relief and not 
for any theoretical benefits to American posterity 
that the Act was passed. 

Another reason, not Fiscal Economy, was that 
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the new Federation had just passed through nine 
years of quarrelling and wrangling over the ques- 
tion of how each State should be drawn on for 
money for the support of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and peace was only secured and the Feder- 
ation made possible when it was agreed that the 
Federal Government' should not draw on any 
State or on any citizen for money, but should sup- 
port itself by its collections of Duties, sale and 
rental of public lands, Excise collections. Post 
Office profits, etc. 

This forced the United States to have a Tariff 
at least for revenue, or dissolve itself for want 
of necessary operating funds. 

Previous to this time no other nation had ever 
enacted a strictly "Protective" general Tariff. 

Those of a similar nature which Great Britain 
had enacted had not been so "Protective" as they 
had been "aggressive" on behalf of their home 
producer. 

It must be dear that when Cobden predicted 
in 1846 "that there would soon be universal 'Free 
Trade,' " he could not have known that the United 
States of America must continue indefinitely to 
collect Tariff duties in order to secure funds nec- 
essary for her current expenses. 

The first real "Protective" Tariff, with no 
thought of foreign aggression, was that enacted 
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by the United States in 1789, and it was purely a 
safety measure, which was quite an experiment, 
but its results were startlingly satisfactory to its 
designers. 

The men who composed this first Congress 
were drawn equally from each State, and not only 
represented manufacturing sections, but the land- 
owner predominated. 

George Washington, the first President, in his 
first message to Congress said : 

"The safety and interest of the people require 
that they promote such manufactures as tend to 
render them independent of others for essential, 
particularly military, supplies." 

Now we see this "Protective" Tariff begin to 
work, and we notice the tone of surprise follow- 
ing its development, when it not only fulfilled the 
modest hopes of its designers, but began to dem- 
onstrate greater possibilities than they ever 
dreamed of. 

In his seventh message to Congress we find 
George Washington saying: 

"Our agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures prosper beyond example. Every part of 
the Union displays indications of rapid and vari- 
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ous improvement, and with burdens so light as 
scarcely to be perceived. Is it too much to say 
that our country exhibits a spectacle of national 
happiness never surpassed if ever before 
equalled?" 

In his eighth message we find a proud "I told 
you so" inclination in his words: 

'^Congress has repeatedly, and not without suc- 
cess, directed their attention to the encouragement 
of manufactures. 

**The object is of too much consequence not to 
insure a continuation of their efforts in every way 
which shall appear eligible." 

John Adams, the second President, in his last 
message to Congress said: 

"I observe that the product of revenue during 
the present year has been more than during any 
former period. 

"This result affords conclusive evidence of the 
wisdom and efficiency of the measures which have 
been adopted by Congress for the protection of 
commerce and preservation of public credit." 

Thomas Jefferson, the third President and the 
father of the Democratic Party, which is now the 
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"Free Trade" Party in the United States, laid it 
down as a first duty: "To protect the manufac- 
tures adapted to our circumstances." 

In 1808, when England and France were at 
war, and each had prohibited all commerce with 
the other, and when each was searching all neutral 
vessels for contraband, the United States was so 
seriously interfered with that President Jefferson 
declared that: 

"England is a den of pirates, and France a 
den of thieves." 

■ 

The "cocky" young Republic lost its temper 
and passed the "Embargo Act" of 1808, which 
prohibited all imports. 

This was a nasty blow to both England and 
France, and greatly pleased the States until her 
cashiers incidentally reported that it had entirely 
shut off the Tariff money supply, and they awoke 
with a start, and repealed the law in less than 
a year from its enactment. 

But it had planted good seeds which were des- 
tined to grow into splendid industries at a later 
date. 

In 18 1 2 the duties of 1789 were almost 
doubled, not for further "Protection," but for 
funds with which to carry on the second war with 
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England, and thus blindly, and without foreseeing 
its "Protective" benefits, a further experimental 
step was forced upon tiie young Republic. A step 
which was destined not only to plant the seeds 
of many future manufacturing industries, but to 
open to the people a line of thought upon Po- 
litical Economy which might make them value a 
Tariff not only as "Protective," but as an "inter- 
national aggressive" weapon. 

Now the country was not governed by one po- 
litical party, but there were always two powerful 
parties, each hungry for office. 

The Tariff Party began to develop its Tariff 
thoughts beyond practice into theory, and began 
to see visions, not only of a great home market, 
high wages, great wealth and happiness, but the 
control by glut of other markets. 

The other party, who wanted office, began to 
develop their arguments against this Tariff, and 
sought the assistance of theory in preparing their 
campaign to re-enter control over the corpse of 
the Tariff. 

Prosperity had been so abundant for some 
twenty-seven years, under the "Protective" Tariff, 
and manufacturing had sprung up so generally in 
all lines, that people had lost their old fear of 
the foreign monopoly. 

The population of the United States at this 
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time was only about 8,000,000, and its chief in- 
dustry was agriculture. The Southern States were 
all Slave States, and the planters had no wages 
to pay. Amongst these planters and farmers the 
"Free Trader" planted his microbe of discontent, 
arguing that the farmer was paying more for his 
purchases in order to benefit the Northern manu- 
facturer, who, in turn, did nothing for the farmer. 
Thus in the polluted atmosphere of political trick- 
ery and slavery, were born all the stock argu- 
ments which are heard to-day against the local 
value of a "Protective" Tariff. 

These politicians were successful in sowing dis- 
sension and splitting the new Republic up into 
two great warring factions, "Consumers" and 
"Producers," when in reality each person in the 
country was and still is both. 

The "Free Traders" finally got into power, 
and that was all they wanted. 

In 1 8 16 they repealed the "Protective" Tariffs, 
and put on low Tariffs for revenue only. It is 
not difficult to imagine what the result was. 

There was England, just at the close of a war 
with France, during which her commerce was 
paralysed, and she was barred from Continental 
markets immediately after the "Embargo Act" 
had kept her for a year out of the American mar- 
ket, and also following a two years' war with the 
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United States; consequently her factory ware- 
houses were packed with merchandise which she 
must dispose of at once. 

Now all at once the "juicy" United States mar- 
ket was thrown open, and she was invited to help 
herself, and, incidentally, pay her grudges against 
the young upstart industries of the States. 

The English were quick enough to take ad- 
vantage of the fact that the United States had 
passed a law of their own quite similar in prac- 
tice to the law which they had fought against 
when the Mother Country endeavoured to force 
it upon them a few years previously. 

Great Britain literally poured her accumulated 
stocks of all sorts of merchandise into the United 
States, at far below their cost, and utterly de- 
molished the manufactories of the United States. 

Lord Brougham declared in the House of 
Commons in 1816: 

"It is well worth while to incur a loss upon the 
first exportations, in order, by glut, to stifle in 
the cradle those infant manufactures in the United 
States which the war has forced into existence." 

Bankruptcy soon became general in the United 
States, and financial ruin was everywhere. Ben- 
tpA ^ives the following picture of the period : 
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"No price for property, no sales — except by 
the Sheriff — ^no purchasers, except the creditors, 
no demand for labour, no demand for farm 
products. Distress was the universal cry, and 
relief the universal demand," 

Horace Greeley said of the conditions : 

**At the close of the second war with England 
peace foiind this country (America) dotted with 
furnaces and factories which had sprung up under 
the precarious shelter of embargo and war. These, 
not yet firmly established, found themselves sud- 
denly exposed to a relentless and determined for- 
eign competition. Great Britain poured her fab- 
rics far below cost upon our markets in a perfect 
deluge. 

"Our manufactures went down like grass be- 
fore the mower, and our agriculture and labour 
soon followed. Financial prostration was gen^ 
eral, and the pressure of debt universal. 

"In New England fully one-fourth of the prop- 
erty went through the Sheriff's mill, and the pros- 
tration w^s scarcely less general elsewhere. 

"Leading merchants in 1 8 17 united in a great 
memorial to Congress to save our commerce and 
manufactures from utter ruin by increasing the 
tariff duties." 
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Conditions became so terrible that the people 
arose in their might, and in 1824 succeeded in 
passing a new "Protective" Tariff far higher than 
any that had ever previously been tried. 

This was the first time that the industry of 
the United States had ever valued a Tariff for its 
own commercial welfare. 

All previous Tariffs were adopted by those who 
were not concerned with factory industry, and 
were demanded simply to free the country from 
the chance of having its supplies cut off by war, 
and the danger of extortionate prices at the will 
of the foreign maker. 

Thus having enacted a policy of "Protection" 
in order to enable them to have a supply, they 
discovered in 18 16, when they removed that pro- 
tection, that it had not only given them home sup- 
plies, but that it had built up a home prosperity, 
and when it was removed the whole home business 
structure was utterly destroyed. 

They found that when the foreigner destroyed 
the home manufacturer the effects were so far- 
reaching that down went the home farmer, la- 
bourer, credit, and everything. 

This, therefore, was when it was first learned 
that a prosperous home market was worth more 
than all the foreign markets, and that a "Protec- 
tive" Tariff was the one system which made a 
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prosperous home market. And from then on- 
ward a "Protective" Tariff has been regarded in 
America as principally valuable as a home market 
maker; a *^ Consumption" capacity maker more 
than a ''Protection" capacity maker. 

I once reprimanded an old negro "mammy" 
for beating her son, it seemed to me, too cruelly. 
She turned indignantly on me and asked: "Was 
you ever the daddy of a mulatto boy?" On my 
negative reply, she declared conclusively: "Then 
you all don't know what you are talkin' about I" 
Now England still has Free Trade because she 
has never had these valuable Tariff experiences, 
and her voters therefore are hard to 'educate on 
Ac question, because they can only be reached by 
talk and arguments. 

The United States voter knows the subject, be- 
cause he has, at times, been enjoying the greatest 
prosperity, highest wages, and, in fact, a perfect 
life, when all at once Congress removed the Tariff 
"dam" and let in the flood of goods from abroad, 
and — ^presto! — ^he was out of work and hungry, 
and it was natural that he should inquire and thor- 
oughly discover what did it. 

England, on the contrary, has never enjoyed 
good times in the American sense, doesn't know 
^at she has missed, and her voters listen to 
predictions as to what would result from a "Pro- 
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tective" Tariff, and regard them as some Aladdin 
Lamp story, which is far too good to be true. 

Give the English labourer a taste of the results 
of a reasonable "Protective" Tariff, and then take 
it away from him, and he will turn at once into 
an intelligent Tariff "Stump speaker," just as the 
labourer did in the United States. 

This first real "Protective" Tariff of 1824 was 
hailed with joy by all save the "Free Trade" poli- 
ticians and their allied Press. 

These predicted that all sorts of calamity and 
ruin would result, and warned the country of the 
awful conditions which must follow. 

A leading article in the New York Evening 
Post, a leading "Free Trade" journal of the time, 
said: 

"Pass this tariff and you palsy the nation. Pass 
it, and where will you any longer find occupants 
for your costly piles of stores and dwelling houses? 
Pass it, and who will be exempt from its grinding 
operations? 

"The poorer classes especially must feel its 
effect in paying an additional price for every 
article of clothing they wear, and every mouth- 
ful they eat or drink, save cold water, and to 
that they will ere long be reduced." 
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Not a pretty picture to contemplate, is it? 

But it did not work out just like that. In fact, 
none of these things happened. Instead of "palsy," 
the nation trembled with energy let loose, all the 
American factories opened at once, wages went 
up rapidly, and millions of emigrants came and 
were also put to work. 

Houses had to be built to house the busy mil- 
lions, money was plentiful, soup-kitchens were 
turned into thriving market-places, and happiness, 
plenty and content reigned abundantly on all 
sides. 

This condition continued until 1833, when the 
barking, hungry politicians and intriguers again 
secured control of Congress, not on a straight 
fight on Tariff, but as a compromise or "sop" 
to the politicians of the Southern States, who were 
in almost open revolt against "Protection." 

A large section of the United States at that 
time consisted of "The South," in which slavery 
was permitted. 

The people of the Southern States depended ex- 
dusively upon the products of their slaves for 
their prosperity. 

Now black slaves cannot be made readily into 
skilled factory labourers, and therefore the South 
confined its industry to the cultivation of cotton, 
sugar-cane, rice, and other agricultural products, 
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which, as a rule, could not be grown elsewhere, 
and therefore needed no protection. 

Her labour, being slaves, had no vote and re- 
ceived no wages, therefore "Protection" could not 
help them, and they could not help "Protection." 

Considering these things, it is not difficult to 
see that the Southerner did not want "Protection." 

He objected to a Tariff forced on him for the 
benefit of the Northern manufacturer and paid 
labourers. And this was the strength which kept 
the "Free Trade" Party alive, and made it pos- 
sible for it to defeat the "Protective" Tariff in 

X833. 
The result of the repeal of the "Protective" 

Tariff was certain and instantaneous. 

Bankruptcy again became general. 

Factories again closed. Labour was unem- 
ployed, wages fell, and conditions went rapidly 
from bad to worse, finally culminating in the 
worst financial panic (1837) ^^^ ^^^^ ^™^ experi- 
enced in the States. 

Some idea of the terrible conditions can be 
formed from Colton's "Life of Henry Clay" 
(Vol. I.), which contains the following quotation: 

"The whole country went into liquidation, bank 
loans and discounts fell off more than one-half. 
"In some parts of Pennsylvania the people were 
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obliged to divide banknotes into halves, quarters, 
eights, and so on, and agree from necessity to use 
them as money. 

"The Sheriff of Muskingum County, Ohio, in 
the summer of 1842 sold at auction one four- 
horse waggon for $5.50, ten hogs at six and one- 
quarter cents each, two horses at $2.00 each, two 
cows at $1.00 each, and a barrel of sugar for 
$1.50. 

"In Pike County, Missouri, the Sheriff sold 
three horses at $1.50 each, one large ox for twelve 
and a half cents, five cows, two steers, and one 
calf for $3.25 the lot, twenty sheep at thirteen 
and a half cents each, twenty hogs at twenty-five 
cents each, and three stacks of hay at 25 cents 
per stack." 

The people again took the bits in their teeth, 
and in 1842 passed another "Protective" Tariff 
over the veto of President Tyler (a Southerner). 

Business again began to boom. The old fac- 
tories all opened, and new ones started, labour 
was all employed, and everywhere in great de- 
mand, wages advanced and farms found a ready 
market for their products. 

This splendid condition lasted only four years, 
for the Southerner had secured control of the 
Democratic "Free Trade" Party, and the South- 
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erner only wanted two things, viz., "Free Trade" 
and slavery, and he was determined to have both, 
no matter what trickery and intrigue he had to 
use to secure power, and thus was the fraudulent 
campaign of 1844 carried on and won by the 
"Free Traders," who again repealed the "Pro- 
tective" Tariff in 1846. 

President Polk, the successful candidate, car- 
ried on a double-faced campaign. 

He was, privately, in the South, a declared ad- 
vocate of "Free Trade" and slavery extension, 
but he could not be elected by the South alone, 
but needed the support of the vote of the North- 
ern State of Pennsylvania, which was strongly 
"Protectionist." 

To fool the "Protection" voters of Pennsyl- 
vania, Polk wrote his notorious "Kane" letter, in 
which he managed to evade a definite declaration, 
but led all to suppose that he would not, if elected, 
allow the "Protective" Tariff of 1842 to be in- 
terfered with, and to make the deceit more com- 
plete, he caused George M. Dallas, a resident of 
Pennsylvania, to be nominated as his Vice-Presi- 
dent (a position of no power whatever, but pos- 
sessing a deciding vote in the Upper House) , and 
in this tricky manner his "Free Trade" Party 
gained power. 

This 1846 "Free Trade" Bill was strenuously 
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opposed by the entire North, but the Bill was 
barely carried by the casting vote of that same 
George M. Dallas, who had professed himself an 
avowed "Protectionist." 

It was in a speech, lasting three entire days, dur- 
ing this debate that Daniel Webster coined the 
famous and well-worth-remembering phrase : 
"fFhere there is Employment, there will be 
Bread:' 

This phrase contains all the arguments neces- 
sary against "Free Trade'' and in favour of "Pro- 
tection." 

By a series of utterly unforeseen coincidences 
this "Free Trade" law of 1846, while it seriously 
injured many industries, still it did not precipitate 
an inmiediate panic as had all other similar previ- 
ous measures. 

First : The war between Mexico and the United 
States broke out, in April, 1846, and the United 
States were forced to raise and equip an army, 
and this put over $100,000,000 into home circula- 
tion amongst home manufacturers. 

Second: There was the terrible famine in Ire- 
land which drew heavily upon the products of 
American farms. 

Third: Gold was discovered in California in 
1849, ^^^ for ^^'^ years these new mines produced 
an annual average gold output of $55,000,000, 
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which furnished employment to hundreds of thou- 
sands, kept transport industries busy, greatly pro- 
tected the supply of specie, and encouraged trans- 
continental railway construction. 

Fourth: From 1848 to 1851 a series of vio- 
lent revolutions broke out in Europe, which de- 
stroyed European industries and caused Europe 
to draw heavily upon the United States fanners 
for food products. 

Fifth : The Crimean War broke out between 
England, France, and Italy on one side, and Rus- 
sia on the other, which went far to destroy pro- 
duction in these countries, and again the farm 
orders poured into the United States for food 
and all other products. 

In 1855, however, as soon as these unusual 
and unexpected influences ceased artificially to as- 
sist United States industry, then the natural and 
horrible effect of "Free Trade" made itself felt. 

Foreign demand for products ceased, factories 
closed, labour was unemployed, farmers were un- 
able to find a home or foreign market for their 
products. 

Ruin was general, and President Buchanan, 
the last **Free Trade" President before the Civil 
War, said in his annual message to Congress : 

"With the unsurpassed plenty in all the produc- 
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tions and all the elements of natural wealth our 
manufactures have suspended; our public works 
are retarded; our private enterprises are aban- 
doned; and thousands of useful labourers are 
thrown out of employment and reduced to want. 
We have possessed all the elements of material 
wealth in rich abundance, and yet, notwithstand- 
ing all these advantages, our country in its mone- 
tary interests is in a deplorable condition." 

The South was not suffering — the Southerners 
were prosperous, for they grew the cotton of the 
world (and do yet), and they cultivated it with 
slaves who drew no wages, but the nation, her 
free labourers, and her manufacturers were bank- 
rupt, and her credit as a nation destroyed. 

The "Free Trade" Government had to borrow 
money for the expenses of the Government, and 
national credit had become so low that this money 
could only be secured at interest ranging from 8 
per cent to 1 2 per cent. 

During the low Walker Tariff (1846 to i860) 
Europe drew from the United States $477,- 
000,000 in gold, to pay the trade balances caused 
by the free and generous European imports. 

This left the United States Treasury absolutely 
stripped of gold, in spite of the marvellous pro- 
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duction of $550,000,000 of California during the 
previous ten years. 

No more "tricks" and no more "chance" good 
times, which depended upon foreign wars and 
famines, would satisfy the American voter. He 
wanted the old-time sure thing, home-made "Pro- 
tection" prosperity, which worked steadily straig^ht 
through, and depended upon nothing but his ov^n 
efforts for its perfect result, and in i860 the Re- 
publicans again came into power, and at once 
enacted a fine new "Protection" Tariff wall round 
the boundaries. 

How did the Southern man take his beating;? 
Did he say, "Very well, I must take my medicine 
as the Northern man took his" ? 

Not he I He at once declared that if he could 
not have his own way, and have laws good for 
him in his slavery industry, he would upset the 
whole cart, break up the United States, secede 
from the Union, and start a United States of his 
own. 

The Government had been in the hands of the 
Southern "Free Trader" right up to 1861, and 
as soon as these slavery "Free Trade" leaders 
saw defeat staring them in the face, they secredy 
planned to have the eleven Southern States secede 
from the Union and form the Confederate States 
of America, a government founded in slavery and 
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baptised in 'Tree Trade" with no one amongst 
them to suffer from "Free Trade." 

To simplify their plans and demoralise any op- 
position, they sent the Federal Navy scattering 
all over the world on various errands, so that it 
could not readily be collected and aimed against 
them. They robbed the national Treasury of 
its specie and sent it into the South; they dis- 
mantled the forts and removed the guns and am- 
munition to the * Southern forts ; and scattered 
treason throughout the Southern-born officers and 
men in the army and navy, and then seceded and 
formed the Confederate States of America. 

The Constitution of the new Confederate States 
of America contained the following clause : 

"Nor shall any duties or taxes on importations 
from foreign nations be laid to promote or foster 
any branch of industry." 

War was declared in 1861, and fought bitterly 
simply and solely on the question of "Free 
Trade." The slavery question did not enter into 
the war until eighteen months after it had begun. 

On September 22, 1862, President Lincoln is- 
sued a preliminary proclamation, threatening that 
unless the revolted States returned to their al- 
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legiance by the first day of the following January, 
the slaves would be declared free. 

This had no effect, and the emancipation procla- 
mation was issued on January i, 1863. 

Never in history, before or since, has there been 
such a terrible Civil War fought. 

The North furnished 2,859,132 of her best 
citizens for the army, and over 300,000 of them 
were buried in soldiers' graves in the South, and 
over a million more were crippled for life, while 
the South supplied another enormous army, which 
was largely destroyed or mutilated. The nation 
paid an average of $2,000,000 in money and 300 
lives per day for four consecutive years, and the 
South was absolutely ruined. 

Her money was exhausted, her property was 
burned and destroyed, her slaves were freed and 
unemployed, and her best white citizens dead or 
maimed, land was out of cultivation, and the coun- 
try was a barren waste. 

All for what? Simply because the free-bom 
white labourer of the United States was deter- 
mined to have a "Protective" Tariff which would 
give him a right to do his own work for a reason- 
able wage, and would give his children a right 
to compete with holiest, equal home citizens, and 
not with the under-fed and under-paid peoples 
of other nations. 
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Thus we see that after Americans had tested 
the happiness and comfort of a "Protective" 
Tariff they were not only willing to vote for it, 
but were willing to fight the bloodiest Civil war in 
all time for it, and tshey did. 

On the other hand, we see the free-bom Eng- 
lish labourer absolutely refusing to vote for it 
when he could secure it by so doing. 

If he had a taste of it once, he would not only 
vote for its continuance, but, like the American, 
he would have it if he had to fight for it. 

Now let us see what happened to the States. 
Was "Protection" worth to posterity what it cost 
in this war ? 

In 1865, when the war was over, conditions 
were naturally in a deplorable state. 

The National Debt had reached $2,844,- 
649,626. 

Over four million freed slaves were dumped on 
the labour market by the stroke of a pen. 

The South was a desolate waste. 

Over a million and a half of the North's best 
workers and employers were either dead or were 
crippled and had to be supported. 

There was no money in circulation. Farms 
were deserted, factories closed, horses destroyed, 
flocks depleted, and production stopped. 

The Southern soldier, with characteristic grit. 
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returned to his plantation and arranged a wage 
approximately equal to the previous cost of feed- 
ing his ^'nigger," and began to cultivate his cotton 
and repair his estate. 

The Northern soldier returned to his farm and 
factory, and took up the interrupted routine of 
his previous production, and in a few years, "Pro- 
tected" as he was by his Tariff breastwork, prog- 
ress again began to be visible, and it grew con- 
stantly without a "Free Trade" check until 1892. 

The population had grown from 3 1 ,000,000 in 
i860 to 93,000,000 (300 per cent) in 19 10. 

Capital gained an average of $1,500,000,000 
per year for thirty consecutive years, and in 1890 
reached the enormous total of $70,000,000,000, 

Land in both the North and the South, instead 
of being ruined, to-day has an annual rental value 
equal to its selling price in i860. 

The Northern fanner to-day has no mortgage, 
and travels to market in his motor-car. 

The Southern planter of to-day packs the paths 
of European pleasure travel. 

The Western Bank deposits furnish the solid 
backing of the New York Clearing House. 

The banking turnover in New York State alone 
was before the war $20,000,000,000 greater than 
that of combined Great Britain. 

The American home market consumes in value 
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three times the whole combined international trade 
of the rest of the world. 

Wages in the United States are two and a third 
times as great as those of any other nation, mil- 
lionaires are produced in dozen lots, and the 
whole country is regarded as amazingly pros- 
perous. 

Ask yourself, did the result justify the terrible 
sacrifice? But would it not have been better to 
have secured the same "Protection" by ballots 
instead of bullets? 

Now, the "Free Trader" did not die in the war. 
He is a politician, and politicians do not die. 

We have learned to regard politics as a game 
in the States, and we know we can only get states- 
men-like reforms by having our electorate demand 
them, and keeping our eyes on our Congressmen. 

I remember sitting in a gambling house in a 
pioneer town in Montana once, watching a game 
of poker. 

I whispered to a man in the game, advising him 
that one of the other men was cheating, where- 
upon my friend turned upon me in surprise, with 
the comment : 

"Cheating? Of course he's cheating I Why 
shouldn*t he? It's his deall" 

No, the "Free Trader" is, and always has been, 
very much alive in the United States. 
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He remained constantly at the heels of the Re- 
publican Government, snapping and snarling, 
watching for mistakes, seeking new chances to get 
into office under any pretext, crying to the farmer 
that he was paying too much for his goods in 
order to benefit the manufacturer, shouting to 
the labourer that his food (from the farmer) was 
too dear because of a Tariff which only benefited 
the rich "Trusts" "and employers, until in 1884 the 
"Free Traders" succeeded in electing Grover 
Cleveland, a Democratic "Free Trader," as Pres- 
ident. 

Although a "Free Trade" President had been 
elected, he was unable to interfere with the Tariff 
because both the Houses of Legislation remained 
in the control of. the "Protectionists," so that 
"Free Trade" was unable to damage American 
industry during this term. 

In 1892, however, the "Free Trade", Demo- 
crats were again successful, and not only re- 
elected President Cleveland, but soon afterwards 
secured the necessary control of legislation and 
proceeded to repeal the McKinley Tariff. 

The people, intoxicated with plenty, were care- 
lessly reckless and criminally curious. They won- 
dered what "Free Trade" really would do for 
them, and they tried it, and like the pup which was 
curious to know the contents of the electric "third 
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rail" on the Subway, and put his nose to it to 
find out, they were instantly filled with informa- 
tion, for business was electrocuted, and bank- 
ruptcy and suffering enthroned in its place. 

Congress at once began to frame their so-called 
"Free Trade" Bill. 

To those who think that even then there were 
any "Free Traders" even in the "Free Trade" 
political party of the United States, a description 
of the drafting of this "Free Trade" Bill of 1893 
will be interesting, instructive, and, I believe, 
amusing. 

There is, by the way, a law — and a very good 
law, too, I might add — ^which required each can- 
didate for either House of Legislature in the 
United States to reside within his constituency for 
a certain period before he is eligible for election. 

This law makes it likely that a representative 
will understand the needs of his constituents, and 
it also gives them an opportunity of knowing his 
good and bad qualifications intimately. This law 
also makes it certain that a member will be care- 
ful to voice the desires of a majority of his con- 
stituents, or that majority will carefully tuck him 
away amongst their political "discards" on his 
next appeal to them. 

In England, if a candidate for Parliament be 
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defeated in one constituency he can be elected 
the next week in some other constituency. 

Now this useful little law was the thorn in the 
side of the jobbing political **Free Trader" who 
controlled legislation in 1893. 

When they began to draw up this ideal **Free 
Trade" Bill, up jumped the noble "Free Trader" 
from Troy (where they make all the collars 
and cuffs), and, after eulogising the Cobden 
theory of international brotherly love and unbusir 
ness-like nobleness, he declared that he favoured 
'*Free Trade" on everything but collars and cuffs, 
but that his constituents must have "Protection" 
on these articles. 

Then a member from Pittsburg sprang up and 
declared that he would not vote for the Bill un- 
less coal and steel were "Protected." 

He was followed by a perfect host of other 
genuine "Free Traders;" who represented vari- 
ous farming sections all over the States. And, 
after finally being reduced to order, they recited 
in chorus a demand that Canadian farm products 
be barred, and so it was throughout the list, and 
it was found that there was not one single solitary 
"Free Trader" in the House who would stand 
for "Free Trade" in his own constituency, but all 
were enthusiastic believers in "Free Trade" if it 
were applied only to the other feilow. 
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The result was that when the Bill was finally 
finished, it was not a "Free Trade" Bill at all. 
It was the Wilson Tariff Bill, and it passed both 
Houses, and went up to "Free Trade" President 
Qeveland for his signature, and he refused to 
sign it, because, as he said, it was a Tarif! Bill, 
and he was elected by the people on a "Free 
Trade" platform. 

These "Free Trade" members of both Houses, 
however, proceeded to pass the Wilson Tariff 
Bill over the head of their leader, and it became 
law August 27, 1894. 

The Wilson Tariff of 1893, although it pro- 
vided a Tariff so high as to offend Grover Cleve- 
land, yet it did reduce the Protective efficiency of 
the Tariff defences so much that it caused the 
Panic of 1897. Its results were, in fact, so dis- 
astrous to the Democratic party that they have 
never, since then, dared to attack "Protection" 
in a straightforward manner. The 19 12 Cam- 
paign simply tried to get votes by an attack on 
"Big Business" and its rich owners. 

Right here let us note the curious change which 
had, since i860, come over the rabid "Free 
Trader" of the South, who, in i860, was anx- 
iously willing to die in the cause of "Free Trade" 
for the South. 

On September 7, 1894, a great "call" went out 
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signed by the leading Democrats of the State of 
Louisiana convening an enormous mass-meeting 
of Democratic "Free Traders" at New Orleans 
on September 17, in order to protect themselves 
against the threat of their fellow-Democrats in 
the Legislature to remove the duty on sugar, and 
this great convention of Southern planters pledged 
themselves then and there to the cause of "Pro- 
tection" on their products. 

The speeches on this occasion, as well as the 
wording of the circulars which convened the meet- 
ing, were as inflammatory in their demand for 
"Protection" as they had been against it at the 
outbreak of the war. 

The Wilson Tariff was not a "Free Trade" 
Bill, but it considerably reduced the Tariffs, and 
put some articles of general importance on the 
free list. 

At this time the United States was dotted .with 
saw-mills, scattered all over the North, West and 
South, and not only were those mills employing 
hundreds of thousands of labourers and turning 
hundreds of millions of dollars' worth of forest 
into money, but they were clearing great tracts 
of splendid farm lands, and therefore, in addi- 
tion to furnishing enormous work to the railways 
and carrying concerns, they were furnishing even 
greater benefits of the same sort to posterity, who 
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would, in the future, farm those fertile lands 
and ship their products. 

Logging conditions in the wet, muddy swamps 
of the South and Southwest were bad and expen- 
sive. While six horses were required to haul one 
good saw-log in Louisiana, one pair of horses 
could bring in twenty equal logs on a sled on 
the Canadian snows. 

The Canadian mill was also some fifteen hun- 
dred miles nearer to the valuable Eastern United 
States market than was the average United States 
mill, and was, therefore, Tavoured with about one- 
half the freight charges. 

It is therefore easy to understand why, when 
the Wilson Tariff Bill of 1894 let the Canadian 
timber freely into the United States markets, al- 
most all the saw-mills in the United States closed 
up, and hundreds of thousands of mill labourers 
were thrown out of work. The United States 
railways no longer had any timber to haul, and 
consequently they reduced their staff, and threw 
many thousands more out of woric, but the Ca- 
nadian railways did very well. 

Owners of United States timber lands became 
poor, and could neither sell their land nor put it 
into cultivation. Makers of United States mill- 
ing machinery dismissed thousands of employees, 
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which affected the iron, steel, coal and many other 
industries. 

In October, 19 13, the new United States Tariff 
Bill was signed, letting Canadian timber again in 
free, and on December 17, 19 13, Mr. Redfield, 
the United States Secretary of Commerce, re- 
ceived a letter from Congressman Humphrey, of 
the State of Washington, stating that 194 saw- 
mills in that State had been shut down, throwing 
15,000 men out of work. 

On January 14, 19 14, the Keyser, Muldoon and 
Co. timber concern of Florida filed a petition in 
bankruptcy with liabilities of $3,000,000. 

So that history wis simply repeating itself, and 
free lumber was paralysing the American saw- 
mills from Washington to Florida. 

Had the war not come, we would only have 
had to wait for the usual and inevitable panic to 
follow Tariff tinkering. 

In fact, in this one "Free Trade" article (lum- 
ber) alone an amazing and serious blow was de- 
livered to United States industry, and its ill-effects 
were felt by all industries, even down to general 
wages. 

But the damage had already been done. 

This **Free Trade" Tariff was passed when 
the prosperity of the States had reached its very 
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zenith, and it caused an appalling panic even be- 
fore its enactment. 

In 1892, when the Democrats were elected, 
every one knew that they were pledged to de- 
stroy the "Protective" value of the Tariff as soon 
as possible after they were inaugurated, in March, 
1893, and this anticipation absolutely destroyed 
all commercial and financial confidence even be- 
fore the Bill was actually passed, in August, 1894 
(over twenty-one months after the "Free Trad- 
ers" were elected). . 

Banks, anticipating industrial depression, re- 
fused to advance further cash to home industries. 

Manufacturers shortened their staffs, and 
hastened to dear out their warehouses of stock; 
buyers ceased to order stocks from home produc- 
ers for future use, knowing that they would soon 
be able to buy it cheaper abroad. And this re- 
sulted in a very serious and painful condition, 
even before the passing of ""the measure. 

During the three of four years this Wilson 
Tariff lasted the utmost damage was done to 
American industry. Half the factories were 
closed, and the remainder ran at very much short- 
ened capacities; millions of men were thrown 
out of employment; wages dropped to any price 
which would buy bread for starving families, 
Coxey's army (the largest army of unemployed 
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in history) marched from the State of Ohio to 
the Capital to demand some legislation that would 
enable them to find work and feed their starving 
families; soup-kitchens sprang up ever5n5vhere, and 
never in the history of the States were charitable 
benefactors more in demand or as severely tried 
and heavily drawn upon. 

Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Labour Federation, reported that 3,000,000 were 
out of work, and estimated that the loss of wages 
during the four years exceeded $9,000,000,000. 

This loss to the labourers of the United States 
under four years of "Free Trade" was equal to all 
the gold and silver in the world. 

General business fell 47 per cent, or $64,000,- 
000,000, wages fell 69 per cent, labour dropped 
61 per cent, and manufacturing decreased by 44 
per cent. 

The Savings Bank deposits (almost entirely 
labour savings) fell off in fourteen months $53,- 
000,000. 

With an increased population the average per 
capita consumption of wheat fell from 5.91 
bushels to 2.41 bushels, proving that the people 
did not eat one-half as much bread, and proving 
also that the farmers' home market in a greater 
population was only one-half as great when the 
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factory men were not prosperous. The loss to 
the farmer during this time was $30,000,000,000. 

The New York World of March 13, 1894, 
contains a picture of the millionth loaf of bread 
which charity had that day fed to the starving in 
New York City. 

Thus we see again that the removal of Tariff 
"Protection" demolished industry and set the 
country back years in its advancement. 

We also see that it sickened the voter with 
"Free Trade," and again caused him to stampede 
to the support of the Republicans and "Protec- 
tion" in the election of 1894. 

This (1894) low Tariff for revenue only lasted 
until the very first election after its adoption, or, 
in other words, until the first chance the voters 
had to take a good "smash" at it, and down it 
went in a miserable dead mass, buried in the big- 
gest majority of hostile votes ever recorded, and 
the "Protectionist" Republicans were again re- 
turned to power in both Houses, and proceeded 
instanter to apply the Dingley "Protective" Tariff^. 

In the campaign of 1896 the "Protectionist" 
Republican politicians promised the voters that 
the "Protective" Tariff which they would at once 
enact, when they were returned to power, would 
cure all these evils, keep out ruinous foreign com- 
petition, open up the home factories, furnish em- 
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ployment to all, restore wages to their old splen- 
did standard, give the farmer a good market at 
fair prices for all his produce, and again restore 
confidence, credit, and bountiful plenty. 

The "Free Trade" Democratic politician 
warned the voters that they would have to pay 
more for their food and clothes, that the con- 
sumer would pay the duties, that a high Tariff 
was simply a "trick" of the "Trusts," and money 
kings, to secure a monopoly of the market, and 
that ruin must result from such a Tariff, and they 
spared no effort to establish "class hatred" in the 
minds of the hungry masses, but the American 
voter simply smiled and said it reminded him of 
a Russian wolf story which a shoe-salesman had 
told him. 

He was riding along a lonely Russian road on a 
cold, snowy day, when he was attacked by a hun- 
dred hungry wolves. When they got too close 
he shot some of them, and the pack stopped to 
devour their dead comrades, and he thus got an- 
other start. This was kept up until at last there 
was only one lone wolf in the chase. 

"Hold on," said the American voter, "da you 
mean to say that that wolf chased you after the 
whole pack was inside him?" 

The salesman hesitated, and then admitted 
reluctantly : 
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**Well, come to remember, he did wobble a 
bit." 

What happened? Who was right? 

The Dingley "Protective" Tariff went into ef- 
fect July '24, 1897, and business simply "boomed." 

Employment increased twice as rapidly as pqpu- 
lation, and wages twice as rapidly as employment. 

In one year there were a million and a quarter 
immigrants who arrived in the United States in 
search of work at any price, and yet wages con- 
tinually went up. 

This flow of immigrants will startle us when we 
stop to think that it represents an influx of for- 
eign workers almost equal, in one year, to the 
entire membership of all British Trades Unions, 
and nearly six times as large as the whole of 
the British regular army before the war. Yet 
the rate of wages did not decline. 

The great and growing industrial prosperity 
and activity "lapped" up those six armies and 
hungrily called for more, which they have cease- 
lessly continued to receive and utilise, until they 
have, since their first "Protective" Tariff, wel- 
comed and put to work the amazing total of over 
30jOoo,ooo, which equals two-thirds of the whole 
population of the British Isles. Yet wages, even 
^der this ponderous hammering, have continued 
steadily to rise, until thej^ are now more than 
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twice as high as those of any other nation in the 
world. 

Under the Dingley Tariff wages increased over 
$75,000,000 in one year. Farm values increased 
$30,000,000,000 in nine years and labourers Sav- 
ings Bank deposits doubled in seven years. 

A list of quite other important benefits might 
be continued to a wearying length, but could only 
prove what must be obvious to every reasonable 
voter in the world, namely, that under a "Protec- 
tive" Tariff the industry of the United States 
has prospered until in 19 12 her competition, even 
in the markets of the Far East, is a serious men- 
ace to the products of the cheaper and nearer 
labour of Europe. 

Her home market is more than twice as valu- 
able (per capita) as any other home market 
in the world. Her National Credit equals that 
of any other nation; her people are the most con- 
tented and best nourished people in the world, 
and the centre of the world's wealth has moved 
rapidly and steadily towards America. 

I wonder if it is a coincidence that the Ameri- 
can's per capita purchasing capacity and earning 
capacity are just about two and one-third times 
that of any other nation? 

(Note: The American per capita consump- 
tion of cotton per year is 24 J4 pounds while that 
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of the British Isles is 75^ pounds while the wages 
in America is 230 per cent higher/say two and 
one-third times.) 

At this time something remarkable happened. 

At the very pinnacle of this American pros- 
perity, when her merchants were floundering in 
wealth and her labour was fully employed at wages 
far above the wildest dreams of European or 
Asiatic labour, we see party politics enter the com- 
mercial arena. 

The Democrats, still hungry for power at any 
price, and ever alertly watching for Republican 
errors and weaknesses, entered the General Elec- 
tion of 19 12 with the same old cries against a 
Tariff, and pointed out that labour was paying 
more for bread, meat, cotton and wool dothes, 
and boots, and that great companies and cruel 
combinations had arisen — ^under a Tariff — and 
thus they arouse the same old "Class hatred" 
questions. 

On a fair and open fight on this question they 
would not have had a chance of victory, for the 
American voter had been blistered too severely 
and too often again to be beguiled into believing 
that "Free Trade" would enable him both to have 
and to eat his cake. 

The farmer knows that if bread and meat go 
down in price, it must mean that his beef, hogs, 
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sheep and wheat must go down, and that if free 
wool brings cheaper cloth, it must mean that his 
wool will sell at a lower price. 

The planter knows that cheap cotton goods will 
mean a lessened demand at home for his cotton, 
and a lessened demand means a lowered price. 

The labourer knows that when foreign goods 
come in, at no matter what price, it means that 
his work of making them has been done by some 
labourer abroad, and he is content, therefore, to 
pay fair prices to his brother home worker, so 
long as it enables them all to draw steady wages 
more than double those of foreign labourers. 

He has proved* that Daniel Webster was right 
when he said: "Where there is Employment, 
there will be Bread." 

In the 19 1 2 Republican Convention the bitter 
fight for the Presidential Nomination between Ex- 
President Roosevelt on one side and the old Party 
machine resulted in a serious and fatal split in 
the party, and to this fact alone is due the Demo- 
cratic success in the 191 2 campaign. The com- 
bined vote of the two factions of the Tariff or 
Republican Parties was overwhelmingly greater 
than the vote received by the victorious "Free 
Trade" or Democratic Party, but neither faction 
had sufficient votes to elect their nominees, and 
this enabled the Democrats to secure control of 
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bath Houses of Legislation, and the people then 
secured the low Tariff which is so much dreaded 
by the great majority. 

President Wilson, the present "Free Trade" 
President of the United States, was inaugurated 
on March 4, 19 13, and proceeded to call a spe- 
cial session of Congress hastily to revise the Tariff 
and destroy much of its "Protective" usefulness. 

In looking back over the instant distress which 
previously always followed just such Fiscal 
changes, one must wonder that any party, anxious 
to retain the power they have at last secured, 
would be willing to nail their flag to a measure 
which was so sure to destroy them in its early re- 
action. Their action must be surely — ^like a man's 
third marriage — "the triumph of hope over ex- 
perience," or they must have been clinging to a 
hope that the Republicans would remain helplessly 
split, even through the election of 19 16. 

Now, had it not been for the war, what could 
have happened to the American farmer with 
boundless, cheap, Canadian wheat dumped into 
the American market, in competition with wheat, 
grown on high-priced land, with high-priced la- 
hour? 

What must have been the result to the Amer- 
ican wool-grower, with cheap Australian wool 
poured into his markets? 
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He would have had simply to slaughter his 
sheep, get into some other business, and let the 
foreigner take the wool market. The wool raiser 
cannot, and will not, last four years, after peace 
conditions are restored, and therefore if the 
Democratic free wool continues another term 
after the war orders stop, the flocks will be ex- 
terminated, and the foreigner will then continue 
to control the market, even after Tariff relief is 
applied, and will keep this control until sufficient 
years go by to build up again the required nu- 
merical strength of the American flocks. 

When wool was made free in 1893, the price 
to the American farmer fell from twenty cents 
to ten cents per pound. 

The price of sheep dropped from $2.50 per 
head to $1.70. 

Imports of wool rose from $13,262,512 in 1894 
to $33,616,159 in 1895 under 'Tree Trade." 

The number of sheep in the United States fell 
6,638,882 head. 

It will be certain that under "Free Trade" after 
the war, the American farmer will not buy motor- 
cars or any other home-made luxuries, and when 
this happens there is at least one great automo- 
bile factory which now makes hundreds of thou- 
sands of cheap American cars per year, which will 
have to close up, and the thousands of labourers 
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who are engaged in making those cars will wonder 
what did it. 

And you may trust them to find out before an- 
other election. 

If Canadian lumber is admitted free into the 
United States, it is absolutely certain that at least 
50 per cent of the American saw-mills will be 
unable to keep going. 

The amusing part of the whole campaign is the 
fact that these "Free Traders" always cry out 
against a Tariff which benefits the monied man 
and manufacturing "Trusts" and combines, and 
then calmly proceed to declare "Free Trade" 
on wool, meat, wheat, sugar, and lumber, which 
are all farm products, and have nothing at all to 
do with "Trusts" and factories. 

Ask yourself : "Do Democratic politicians seek 
the welfare of their country, or the votes of their 
countrymen?" 

Let us see what happened immediately after 
the Democratic "Free Traders" got control of 
the United States Government, and before the 
war orders saved the country. 

The November (19 13) issue of the Bankers^ 
Magazine declared that 387 leading securities 
had fallen $280,000,000 in value. 

Fifteen leading railway and industrial issues 
fell $623,000,000 or 17 per cent, to December, 
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19 13, and the total share shrinkage ran into bil- 
lions. Two hundred and fifty thousand men were 
discharged by leading railroad and industrial con- 
cerns, and 1 94 saw-mills shut down in Washington 
alone, throwing 15,000 men out of employment. 

In fact, unemployment became so terrible that 
President Wilson on December 17, 19 13, ap- 
pointed a National Committee to look into it. 

Great banks and mercantile houses such as 
Seigel, Cooper & Company's string of stores; 
Simpson, Crawford & Co.; Keyser, Muldoon & 
Co., the great lumber house; Kuhn Bros., the 
great Pittsburg banking house, etc., failed weekly. 
In fact, commercial failures in September, 19 13, 
were up 40 per cent on September, 191 2. 

Bank clearings for September were off 15 per 
cent, loans increased $8,000,000, surplus reserve 
fell $7,349,000, and the banks were trembling and 
tightening credits all over' the country. 

The bonded warehouses dumped $100,000,000 
worth of imports the morning after the new Tariff 
was signed, and yet the November customs' re- 
ceipts were off $4,500,000, or at the rate of 50 
millions per year. 

November disbursements exceeded receipts by 
$2,713,732. In fact, everything was ripe for the 
same old Free Trade panic they always had when 
we were saved by the European war, which closed 
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up the whole world's factories and farms, and 
piled up every American desk with orders for 
quantities unheard of in bulk and price. 

But these war orders are temporary, and have 
only given us a breathing spell. The day peace 
is declared they will be jerked away from us 
more suddenly than they came to us. Then what 
will happen to us, unless meanwhile we, have 
profited by this one chance of correcting our 19 12 
mistake, and repairing our Tariff defences by 
returning the Republican Tariff Party to power 
at the 1 91 6 Election. 

An old horse-breeder once complained to me 
that one of his best horses simply could not be 
cured of jumping out of his pasture and annoying 
the neighbours. 

"Why," he d6clared, **that horse would jump 
a ten-wire fence to get out of a knee-deep clover 
field into a stone-quarry 1" And I am inclined 
to think that the Americans who voted for the 
present Free Trade Party in the States had dis- 
positions like that 



CHAPTER VII 

WHAT IS "free trade"? 

MEDICINE," once said a small boy, "is 
stuff in a bottle that makes you careful 
not to catch cold again." 

And "Free Trade" may be regarded as a "Fis- 
cal Policy that makes political parties careful not 
to advocate it again," whenever both systems have 
once been tried. 

An American Indian once declared that "smok- 
ing was a great help to laziness," and this suggests 
that "Free Trade" might be regarded as "a great 
help to unemployment." 

The term "Free Trade" is seldom understood, 
and always misapplied. 

''Free Trad^^ is the unfettered and absolutely 
free right of every person both to BUY and to 
SELL in any market in which he can do the best. 

Such a thing does not exist amongst the peoples 
of any two nations in the world, and I doubt if 
it ever has existed. 

Properly to carry in mind the subject of "Free 
Trade" one must never cease to keep it divided 
clearly into two separate and distinct parts. 
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1. The free right to Buy. 

2. The free right to Sell. 

Practically every man of every nation has, a|id 
always will have, the free right to Buy in any 
market he desires, provided he is willing to pay 
the price, but in these days of Tariffs few nations 
have the free right to Sell in any other than their 
home markets. 

We must also keep well in mind that the Parlia- 
ment of no nation can pass laws which it can en- 
force in other nations. The present tendency of 
legislatures of all countries is to pass laws against 
the free right of other peoples to Sell in their 
market, but no tendency to pass laws forbidding 
other peoples to Buy In their markets is yet 
visible. 

For instance, it is difficult to ima^ne Germany 
declaring war against Great Britain in order to 
force the latter nation to permit the former to 
Buy British product, but it is not half so difficult 
to imagine Germany waging that same war in 
order to secure the free right to Sell German 
products in British territory. 

Thus we can eliminate the first half of the 
"Free Trade" question, and conclude that the 
whole "Free Trade" controversy is solely and 
simply the free right to Sell. Not the free right 
to sell in the territory which you control, and for 
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which you make and enforce laws, but the free 
right to sell in markets which you do not control, 
and in the making of whose laws you have not 
the slightest possible voice. 

If this is true, then why talk about home-made 
**Free Trade" laws? 

We cannot possibly get the free right to sell 
abroad unless and until we have the consent of 
the people and law-makers of that other market. 

And we must concede that that cannot be se- 
cured by law, but if secured, it must be by 
diplomacy and negotiation. 

Now the commerce of each nation in this age 
is competing with that of other nations, and no 
nation is going voluntarily to send its orders to a 
competing nation any more than one cigar mer- 
chant will deliberately send his best customers to 
his next-door competitor, unless he has a good, 
reasonable inducement for so doing. 

There are two ways of securing the free right 
to sell outside our home market : 

( 1 ) Capture the other country by war, or 

( 2 ) Put a high Tariff round the home market, 
and then trade the right to sell this for the right 
to sell that. 

There, can be, then, only two weapons with 
which to enlarge your selling market: War, and 
a Tariff of your own. 



CHAPTER VIII 

WHAT IS A "tariff"? 

A ^'TARIFF'' is a system of duties imposed 
by a country upon goods imported into or 
exported from that country. 

An export duty is seldom levied by any country 
except as a measure to conserve limited supplies 
of some article which is in danger of being ex- 
hausted, or for the purpose of raising revenue. 

In the former case it is sometimes a very use- 
ful and sensible proceeding, but in the latter case 
it is obvious that it must work a hardship upon 
home-producers by placing them under a disad- 
vantage in the selling markets abroad, making 
the shipper pay this export duty in addition to the 
import duties levied by the foreign countries to 
which his goods are consigned. 

Import ^'Tariffs" are of two general kinds, i. e. : 

1. A "Free Trade" Tariff. 

2. A "Protective" Tariff. 

A "Free Trade" Tariff is a low Tariff levied 
for the single purpose of raising revenue for the 
expenses of the Government, and these duties are 
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usually placed upon such articles as are absolute 
necessities to the home consumer, but which can- 
not be produced by the home-producer. 

This variety of article is selected in order that 
the total duties collected may always remain 
normal. 

If duties were placed upon an article which 
could either be dispensed with or made at home, 
then if the duties raised the price sufficiently the 
people might either cease using the article, or be- 
gin to produce it inside the Tariff boundary, in 
either of which cases the duty collection would 
either diminish or cease altogether. 

For instance, I remember a Western American 
town which enacted such a heavy liquor license 
that whisky became so expensive that all the citi- 
zens took to tobacco-chewing instead, and the 
revenue ceased. 

In the year 19 12-13, the Government of Great 
Britain collected $360,000,000 in "Free Trade" 
duties, divided into $170,000,000 from Customs 
and $190,000,000 from Excise duties. 

The Customs collections were divided roughly 
as follows: 

Tea $30,000,000 

Sugar 15,000,000 

Tobacco 85,000,000 

Spirits 20,000,000 

Wine 5,000,000 

Cocoa and Coffee 3,000,000 
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Most of these products came from abroad and 
cannot be produced in the United Kingdom. 

Such duties are always paid by the home con- 
sumer, simply because the foreigner who imports 
them, knowing that the home people cannot pro- 
duce them, and must have them, raises the price 
to cover the duty, and continues to sell, making 
exactly the same profit as he did before the duty 
was enacted. 

The Excise duties collected were divided 
roughly as follows: 



Beer $70,000,000 

Spirits 90,000,000 

Liquor licenses 25,000,000 

Other licenses 5,000,000 



These duties are placed on goods produced 
within the Tariff boundaries, but are permissible 
because they are not a burden which the people are 
obliged to carry, for by ceasing to drink' intoxi- 
cants they would cease to pay most of the duties. 

The Government might also place "Free 
Trade" duties upon almost all the other articles 
imported, and thus raise large sums of money, 
and still such duties might be so low as to pro- 
vide no protection to the home producer, and they 
also would therefore be classed as "Free Trade" 
duties. 
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A ''PROTECTIVE' Tariff is a system of high 
duties on such articles as ARE or COULD be 
overproduced at home. 

A *Trotective" Tariff not only provides a 
larger revenue than a "Free Trade" Tariff, but it 
is so arranged that the duties are collected on 
foreign articles which directly compete with home 
industries. 

The United States *Trotective" Tariff is the 
most complete system in use at present in any 
country, and it is designed about as follows: 

In selecting the list of articles to be taxed 
the United States asks first, "Do we produce this 
article at home in quantities equal to the home 
demand?" "If not, could we?" "Is there any 
climatic or other reason why we could not learn 
to do so?" 

If the article is not, or could not be so pro- 
duced, then it is put on the free list without any 
further discussion, because the American knows 
that any duty placed on such article must be paid 
by the home consumer. 

Now, the United States, for natural reasons, 
could never expect to produce coffee, tea, or cocoa, 
and therefore these articles are free of duty in 
America; while, on the other hand, when the 
McKinley Tariff was framed in 1890 it was found, 
for instance, that the United States imported from 
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Great Britain some 340,000 tons of tin-plate per 
year and did not manufacture any. 

The Government, after a thorough investiga- 
tion, concluded that there was no reason why tin- 
plate should not be made in America, and they 
forthwith placed a duty of 2.2 cents per pound 
on tin-plate. 

Tin-plate was then selling in the United States 
at 3 cents per pound, and when the Tariff of 2.2 
cents made it possible for home producers to 
sell it for 5.2 cents per pound, the capitalists put 
up tin-plate mills all over the country. They 
became so numerous and competed so strongly 
amongst themselves that they soon pressed the 
price down to 2.8 cents per pound, and they now 
produce more tin-plate than any other nation in 
the world, and in 19 11 they used up over $46,- 
000,000 worth of raw tin. 

In this case the *Trotective" Tariff actually 
forced into existence an entirely new industry 
which now furnishes work for thousands of men, 
and uses up great quantities of iron, coal, etc., 
which furnishes further wages, practically all of 
which was formerly enjoyed by the British work- 
man. 

Another similar case was that of soda-ash. 

Prior to 1884 no soda-ash was made in the 
United States, and they imported 175,000 tons 
per year, and the price was $48 per ton. 
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The Americans were therefore paying to for- 
eign producers $8,400,000 per year for this one 
article, much to the advantage of those foreign 
countries. 

Congress put a duty of $5 per ton on soda- 
ash, and home producers began to get into the 
soda-ash business, until home competition soon 
drove the price down to $28 per ton. 

Without home competition the foreigner was 
charging an excessive price for this article, but 
the "Protective" Tariff not only forced prices 
down to their fair level, but it forced into existence 
an entirely new and prosperous home industry 
which paid $800,000 per year in wages, and con- 
sumed 70,000 tons of home coal, 100,000 tons 
of home limestone, 10,000 tons of home coke, 
and 100,000 tons of home salt, all of which bene- 
fits had previously been enjoyed by foreign peo- 
ples. 

This little Tariff did not cost the Americans 
one farthing, and it produced tremendous benefits 
all round. 

A "Protective" Tariff is meant to encourage 
and foster home industries and protect them from 
foreign products which might be produced for 
less than a fair price by the use of slave, con- 
vict, or ill-paid labour, but such protection may 
also sometimes take the nature of a bounty. 
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A bounty is a reward or premium paid by the 
Government to the home producer of some article 
in order to give him an advantage over his for- 
eign competitor, which will enable him to com- 
pete with the foreigner without forcing him to pay 
the low wages paid by the foreigner. 

In 1890, when the McKinley Tariff was be- 
ing drawn, it was found that a duty of 2 cents 
per pound was being collected on imported sugar, 
and that home producers were only making one- 
eighth of the sugar consumed in America. 

Now with a home demand eight times as large 
as the home supply, such a duty was undoubtedly 
added to the price of sugar to the consumer. 

The amount collected for duties on sugar 
amounted to the total of $55,000,000 per year, 
which sum was therefore being paid by American 
consumers. The problem was, how to encourage 
the home sugar industry, and still save the peo- 
ple from this enormous indirect tax. 

The Government simply made sugar free of 
duty, thus) saving the people $55,000,000 per 
year, but at the same time a bounty of 2 cents 
per pound was granted to home producers of 
beet sugar. This bounty amounted to only $7,- 
000,000 per year. 

This gave the home grower the same 2-cent 
advantage over the foreign grower, and there- 
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fore resulted in a net saving to sugar users of 
$48,000,000 per year, or nearly $1,000,000 per 
week. 

The United States production of sugar at once 
increased, until in 1902 she produced 67 per cent 
of all the sugar in the world, in spite of the 
fact that the world's demand for sugar is ten 
times as great as it was in 1840, and is constantly 
increasing. 

In 1850 the per capita consumption of sugar 
in the United States was 22 pounds. It is now 
more than 70 pounds. 

There were 970 workmen engaged in growing 
United States beet sugar in 1899, and they re- 
ceived $1,092,000 wages. In 1904 the industry 
employed 4,000 workmen, and paid them $2,500,- 
000 in wages. In 1907 these figures were al- 
most doubled, and they have continued to mount 
steadily. 

A "Protective" Tariff is not necessarily a "Pro- 
hibitive" Tariff.' 

In calculating the size of a perfect "Protec- 
tive" Tariff, the actual cost of producing the 
article by its cheapest foreign producer should be 
taken, and a Tariff should then be added suf- 
ficiently high to cover, first, the difference between 
the price of that cheap foreign labour and the^ 
wages which you desire home labour to receive; 
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second, the taxes which the foreigner would pay 
to the home Government if he produced within 
our boundaries. 

With this "Protection" the home producer can 
afford to pay his labour a respectable wage, pay 
his taxes, and still be on an even footing with 
his foreign competitors, and surely no man will 
contend that he does not deserve at least this 
much advantage and reward for doing his share 
toward his own country. 

Let us take as an example Japan and her cotton 
industry. 

The Japanese are very clever and adept at 
anything, and in cotton spinning and weaving they 
are rapidly becoming formidable competitors of 
Great Britain. Japanese mill labour is just as 
quick as English labour, and her machinery is of 
the most modern type, but her labour is very 
much cheaper than British labour. In fact Jap- 
anese female operatives receive only eightpence 
(16 cents) per day, while the male labour re- 
ceives only one shilling (25 cents) per day. In 
addition to this advantage, Japan is much nearer 
to the Chinese and Indian markets than Lan- 
cashire is. 

The United Kingdom holds forty-nine out of 
seventy-two million pounds of the import trade . 
into India, and fully one-half of this trade is 
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Lancashire cotton piece goods. To g^ve the 
Lancashire producer an even chance in the Indian 
market there should be a Tariff in her favour 
equal to these wages and freight differences, plus 
the British taxes paid by the Lancashire producer 
in supporting a navy big enough to keep the mar- 
ket alive. 

Now let us see if this arrangement is fair to 
both the home and foreign producers. Just as- 
sume, for instance, that you have a factory situ- 
ated in Germany, and that you make and sell, in 
Germany, this year, goods amounting to a total 
selling value of $50,000. 

At the end of the year you find you expended: 

$5,000 in rent, taxes and general expense. 

$5,000 for household and personal expense. 

$30,000 in cost of material and labour. 

Total, $40,000, leaving you a profit of $10,000, 
or 20 per cent on your turnover. 

Now it would be an easy matter for you next 
year to double your output and sell the extra 
$50,000 worth in England. 

Your rent, taxes, and general expense would be 
scarcely more than they were before, and your 
household and personal expense would remain the 
same. Hence you could produce the second $50,- 
000 worth of goods 20 per cent cheaper than you 
did the first half. This would enable you to sell 
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your second $50,000 worth of goods in England 
at a price 20 per cent under your German prices. 
Thus you could sell in the English market at the 
English producers' cost price, which would en- 
sure your getting the order, upon which you would 
make a profit on your second $50,000 worth of 
goods exactly equal to that of your first $50,000 
worth. 

Now a British "Protective" Tariff similar to 
an American Republican Tariff would stop this 
unfair and unreasonable handicap against which 
no home producer could succeed. 

A "Protective" Tariff not only results in in- 
creasing the output of existing home factories and 
encouraging home citizens to establish new in- 
dustries, but it also has a startling effect upon the 
foreign producer, who must establish a branch of 
his industry inside the country which places such 
a Tariff against him. 

Two prominent examples might be given. The 
great soap works of Lever Brothers, of Liver- 
pool, have found that it was much more profit- 
able for them to manufacture soap in the United 
States and some other "Protected" countries than 
it was to produce soap at their English works and 
pay the duties into those other countries, and as a 
result they did establish factories, and they would 
not have been likely to have done so except for 
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the *Trotective" Tariffs enacted against their 
Liverpool-made goods. It is therefore due to 
these Tariffs that these other countries now find 
Lever Brothers buying their material and sup- 
plies from their home producers, and paying 
wages to their home labour. 

The reader can readily form his own conclu- 
sions as to whether or not in this instance the 
"Protective" Tariff was a benefit to the *'Pro- 
tected" country. 

Lever Brothers are strong advocates of "Free 
Trade," and why shouldn't they prefer to make 
all their soap in England with cheap English 
labour, only one capital investment, one general 
expense, and with no foreign taxes to pay? 

Another prominent instance may be cited in the 
J. and P. Coats Company, who have been forced 
by Tariffs to establish several large and im- 
portant branch thread factories in "Protected" 
countries. And very little of the enormous sums 
they expend in connection with these branch fac- 
tories finds its way into British circulation, except 
the actual net profits which come back to the 
English owners. 

The supplies of coal, wages, cotton, oil, pack- 
ing, insurance, and freights are practically all 
purchased within the "Protected" area, to the 
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far-reaching benefit of general business in those 
countries. 

An English person or a firm who was en- 
deavouring to decide upon the most profitable 
site for a new manufacturing plant would, under 
past international arrangements, have been likely 
to locate the factory, not in England, where its 
products would be barred by Tariffs from other 
markets, but in some *Trotected" country where 
the products could be freely sold in both markets. 

If this has been generally done, then we must 
conclude that many industries are now operating 
abroad which might otherwise have been situated 
in Great Britain, buying British supplies and em- 
ploying British labour. 

t 

It must be obvious that British manufacturers 
who only have free access to the British market 
do not have an equal or even a fair chance against 
the French or American manufacturers, who have 
free access to both their own and the British mar- 
ket. 

The only way to equalise these conditions would 
be either to destroy or equalise the Tariffs of all. 

British legislators cannot destroy these foreign 
Tariffs, but they are sure to equal them without 
much further delay. 

A "Free Trade" Tariff seeks solely revenue, 
while a "Protective" Tariff seeks both revenue 
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and *Trotection." All Tariffs endeavour to raise 
revenue to in part defray the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment collecting them. 

The reason a "Protective" Tariff is chosen by 
most nations as a favourite method of securing 
these funds is because it has been proved to be 
a method of collecting these funds from the for- 
eign producer without placing its burdens on the 
home people. 

In other words, it is generally regarded as a 
tax which is paid by foreigners. 

This question as to "Who pays the Tariff?" 
is quite fully discussed in another chapter, but 
for the moment let us assume that the Tariffs are 
paid by the foreigner. 

It is, then, a contribution by the foreigner 
towards the operation and maintenance of the 
Government collecting it. 

Take the case of Great Britain. In rough 
figures, during peace the annual expense of Gov- 
ernment amounted to some $910,000,000, all of 
which is paid by British citizens, either as direct 
taxes, or as duties on goods they cannot produce. 
This seems an enormous sum /to be drawn in 
taxes out of some 45,000,000 people, and it rep- 
resents about $20 per annum per head if it was 
(but it is not) evenly distributed. 

Now this is not by any means all the intern^-' 
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tional governing expenses that British citizens are 
called upon to pay. 

The British producer ships his products into 
Tariff countries, where he has to pay duties which 
are used in defraying the expenses of those other 
countries. 

In 191 1 British producers paid over $43 ,000,- 
000 duties to Germany, $37,500,000 to France, 
$91,250,000 to the United States, and $155,000,- 
000 to other foreign countries, and $80,000,000 
to the British Colonies. 

On the whole British citizens paid not only 
the whole expenses of Great Britain, but $325,- 
000,000 toward the expenses of foreign coun- 
tries, in addition to a substantial sum toward the 
support of her Colonies. 

In addition to all these payments, which surely 
must ultimately palsy any people, the British 
capitalist is largely assisting further, indirectly, to 
support competing nations. 

Let your attention be drawn to the fact that 
in 191 1 British capitalists received $1,000,000,000 
of profits on foreign investments of British money. 

This sum, calculated as 5 per cent income, 
means that the British citizens have invested some 
$20,000,000,000 of British money in the indus- 
tries of other countries, all of which must be pay- 
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ing further taxes in the support of those other 
countries. 

Not only, therefore, did the British citizen be- 
fore the war carry the enormous burden of his 
own Government's maintenance, but he also in 
many ways contributed more heavily to the upkeep 
of other nations than do the citizens of any other 
country, and it is principally because the Inter- 
national arrangements of Tariffs have left him 
with a maximum of handicap and a minimum of 
advantages at home. 

Is a "Protective" Tariff fair or unfair to 
labour? Many people argue that consumers 
ought to be allowed to buy their supplies from any 
seller, no matter how mean and low are the wages 
paid by that seller. Such people would contend 
that they should have the right to buy boots which 
were made by convicts who receive no wages at 
all, or buy carpets which were made by slaves who 
draw no wages, and that any attempt to place 
"Protective" Tariffs on even such articles was an 
interference with their. natural privileges for the 
benefit of the home boot and carpet makers. This 
argument does sound reasonable, but it sounds 
just as reasonable to suggest that cruel money- 
lenders have a perfect right to demand any 
ruinous rate of interest they desire from unfortun- 
ate clients. But we all frown upon any attempt to 
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charge exorbitant interest on money loans, and 
some countries have actually passed laws fixing the 
legal maximum rates which may be charged, and 
prescribing severe punishment for exceeding these 
fixed limits. I think we may safely conclude that 
there might be a rate of interest too high to be 
reasonable or fair, and equally reasonably might 
we assume that there was a possible rate of wage 
too low for it to be fair to ask our home labour 
to compete with. 

"Free Traders" also argue that British labour 
is much more able and intelligent than is slave 
and much of the other cheap labour of the world, 
I and that, therefore, they should be able success- 
I fully to compete with that labour without artificial 

"Protection." 
I It is not the mental ability of the barbarian with 
which civilised labour is asked to compete, but 
i it is the barbarian's ability to maintain himself 
at a low cost. Civilised labour is asked to en- 
' deavour to work cheaper than the barbarian or 
i lose the job, and it cannot do it, because of the 

difference in surrounding conditions. 
I Place these two contestants in equal conditions, 
and civilised labour will quickly prove its su- 
periority, 
i No one will doubt that a racehorse is much 
i superior to a herring, yet if you spill them both 
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into the ocean and race them a hundred miles 
back to the shore, I will put my money on the 
herring every time. 

The racehorse in this case would have just 
about as much chance as civilised labour would 
have in endeavouring to work cheaper than the 
barbarian, provided he had to remain in the midst 
of civilised conditions. 

After all, the whole of our tremendous arma- 
ment and all of our defence precautions are main- 
tained to prevent invasions by other countries. 
What to-day would be the object of an invasion? 

Why does Germany want any British terri- 
tory? 

Not because she was becoming over-populated, 
and wanted a colony into which she might pour 
her surplus people, for her surplus people were 
already welcomed without restrictions and with 
open arms by every British Colony. German emi- 
grants could go into British Colonies quite as 
freely as could British emigrants. 

No I Germany only wanted to invade England 
in order to capture some of her Colonies. 

Now, if Great Britain had offered to present 
her Colonies to Germany absolutely free, but 
stipulated that they must be treated as open "Kree 
Trade" markets exactly as Great Britain always 
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treated them, I daresay Germany would have re- 
fused the offer. 

If Germany wants any British territory, she 
wants it for a German — an exclusive German — 
market, for German goods, and the German "Pro- 
tective" Tariff would envelop the new German 
territory instanter. 

There are two sorts of invasion — armed in- 
vasion and industrial invasion — ^but since the 
armed invasion is simply a preliminary invasion 
of force to make possible a later industrial in- 
vasion, we may almost assume that they are both 
the same, and that there is only one sort of in- 
vasion, and that is industrial. 

In the present war, who are the British soldiers ? 
Who are the British citizens who form a majority 
of the plain soldiers who are standing in a com- 
pact line as German targets? 

I daresay we might safely assume that a ma- 
jority of the units of this human breastwork 
against armed invasion are British workmen. 

Many officers who were not labourers will be 
killed, of course, but it is rather certain that if 
any Government politicians happen to be wounded 
in such a war, it will be more likely by the ac- 
cidental discharge of their duty than by the 
enemy's bullets. 

I did hear a rather full account of two poli- 
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tidans who actually did take up rifles and face 
the enemy, but when the firing began they were 
seen racing madly towards tall timber in the rear. 
Some idea of their speed zeal may be gathered 
from their conversation, which was overheard 
after they had entered a friendly hollow tree. 
One said: **Did you hear that bullet?" The 
other replied: ''Indeed, I did. I heard it twice." 
"Twice 1" exclaimed the other. "How could you 
hear it twice?" "Well," panted the first, "I 
heard it once when it passed me, and again when 
I passed it." 

Yes, British labour has, with enthusiastic valour 
and patriotic energy, stepped to the front and 
done its level best to resist the German attempt 
to upset or disturb the home Government. Not 
because it would be the gainer or the loser either 
way the war went, because really the German 
labourer is better off than the Britisher, and if 
Germany were to capture the British Isles, I have 
no doubt British labour would still be as well off 
industrially, if not better, under the new ruler 
— unless the British Government "Protects" him 
by a Tariff. But he would be quite willing to lay 
down his life in defence of the Government. 
Now, let us assume that the war is over and that 
the loyal British worker has succeeded in repuls- 
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ing Germany's attempt at armed — preliminary to 
industrial — invasion. 

What happens now, and what should happen? 

The Government cannot continue to operate a 
"Free Trade" system, and as soon as peace is de- 
clared will erect, for the benefit of the patriotic 
British labourer, a breastwork of Tariff as a 
"Protection" against continuous German indus- 
trial invasion. 

And so the disbanded British soldier-labourer 
will find that his Government has not dared 
to continue a Fiscal system which denies him 
the right to do his own work, and which gives 
his job freely to the German soldier-labourers 
who have recently been shooting at him. 

In the annual report of the Borthwick "Morn- 
ing Post" Embankment Home which appeared in 
the Morning! Post of December 24, 19 13, it 
was noticeable that of all the destitute they 
succour they say that "The army, navy and mer- 
chant service men always form the largest class." 

Aijy Government who expects her citizen- 
labourers to assist in repelling possible future 
armed invasion ought, in all honour and fairness, 
to enact such limitations to industrial invasion 
in times of peace as are fair to those citizens. 

Hence I contend that the domestic labourers of 
the country are entitled to some measure of Pref- 
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erence over the cheaper labour of other countries, 
and are entitled to be "Protected" by a Tariff 
which would enable them to secure not only 
permanent employment, but something better than 
the lowest wages in the world. 

Consumers should not demand the right to buy 
their supplies at lower than reasonable prices, 
when such reductions are taken directly from home 
labour. 



CHAPTER IX 



"consumers" and "producers" 



IN considering the question of "Protective" 
Tariffs, one always encounters the arguments 
concerning its relative effect upon "con- 
sumers" and "producers." 

Who are the "consumers" and who are the 
"producers" of a country? 

A "Protective" Tariff is generally conceded to 
be a system of duties designed to benefit those 
who are engaged in "home" producing indus- 
tries, while "Free Traders" usually claim that 
it has an injurious effect upon "home" consumers. 

Taking this as the description of the two 
classes, we find that all people, both employers 
and employees, who are engaged in productive 
industries, are to be classed as "producers" and 
all those not so engaged are the "consumers." 

A nation's progress, in the present age, is meas- 
ured by its addition to its wealth, and therefore 
there is no progress except that resulting from its 
producing industries. 

We are, therefore, justified in considering the 

163 
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"producers" as a nation's very necessary back- 
bone, and of much more national value than the 
non-productive '^consumers." 

A law therefore which would encourage and 
benefit a nation's ''producers" would, even if nu- 
merically the two classes were equal, be a much 
more beneficial law than one which would benefit 
only the non-productive "consumers." 

But are these two classes equal in numbers? 
Let us take "Free Trade" England as an ex- 
ample. 

In his 19 13 Budget speech, the British Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer reports that fourteen out 
of every seventeen adults who died during the 
year 19 12 left no taxable property, and only 
150,000 living persons out of 45,000,000 had in- 
comes sufficiently large to pay income tax upon. 

We have, therefore, a right to assume that all 
those f ourteen-seventeenths of the people who had 
been unable during their life to accumulate any 
taxable property, would belong to the "producer" 
class and not the "consumer" class, and most 
generally in the capacity of employees. 

Now, among the remaining three-seventeenths 
who have property to leave at death, it is fair to 
assume that an average of two out of every three 
of them were employers, either in the capacity of 
active managers of some industrial enterprise, or 
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as capital investors in some British "producing" 
industry. 

We find, then, that sixteen-seventeenths of the 
inhabitants of Great Britain belong to the "pro- 
ducer" class, and only one-seventeenth belong to 
the "consumer" class. 

The progress of a nation is limited only by the 
amount of new wealth it can produce, and that 
amount must be limited to the amount it can sell. 
We then come back to the simple questi6n of mar- 
kets, and since we see that the Tariff system is 
being adopted both more generally and more 
severely by most of the world's chief nations, we 
must assume that Great Britain's production will 
ultimately be practically limited to the total con- 
suming capacity of her Home and Colonial 
Markets. 

The Home Market will then consist of the buy- 
ing capacity of her citizens, who are composed 
of fourteen parts employes, two parts employers, 
and one part inactive consumers. 

We cannot avoid the conclusion that the future 
welfare of British industry depends upon the wel- 
fare of the "producer" class rather than upon the 
welfare of the "consumer" class, and that any law 
which will benefit the "producer" class will be of 
more national value than one which would benefit 
the "consumer" class. If, however, we regard 
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the whole public as "consumers," then sixteen out 
of seventeen are "producers" as well. In any 
transaction there is supposed to be a margin of 
profit, therefore the more money which changes 
hands, the more profits are distributed and cir- 
culated. 

In this same Budget speech it was pointed out 
that one-half of the taxable wealth left by de- 
ceased adults in 19 12 was left by only 1,300 out 
of the 425,000 who died. 

This indicates that there is not an even or yet 
a safe distribution of wealth in Great Britain, 
and it certainly shows that such centralisation of 
wealth must limit the circulation of wealth, and 
thereby diminish the number of transactions and 
the profit margins distributed amongst the people. 

The problem with which we are confronted is 
not one of Socialism, but of plain sensible ar- 
rangement which would improve these conditions 
and benefit the mass of people without injury to 
the present holders of wealth. 

We simply want to find a method of increasing 
the purchasing capacity of those fourteen-seven- 
teenths of the people, whose capacity is now lim- 
ited by their inability to pay and not by their lack 
of desire to buy. The three-seventeenths who 
own all the money are not limited, but are already 
consumers of everything they desire. But there 
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can be no doubt that the fourteen-seventeenths 
would considerably increase their purchases if 
they possessed sufficient incomes. 

During 19 12 there were, roughly, two million 
Britons supported by public charity and pensions, 
and these undoubtedly were not "consumers" of 
such "market" value as they would have been had 
they been able to secure profitable employment. 

There were also several millions who were out 
of employment during a considerable portion of 
the year, and these must naturally have consumed 
less than their normal desires and capacities. 

We must therefore assume that the size and 
value of a home market depends to a large ex- 
tent upon the profitable employment and consum- 
ing capacity of the fourteen-seventeenths who are 
employe-producers. In England it is not usual for 
the employer to value his employes as a "market," 
and the tendency is therefore to keep wages at 
their lowest level in order to secure low costs, 
which will enlarge export sales, by giving "pro- 
ducers" this advantage in the hotly competed for- 
eign markets, but in this process the value of the 
home market is reduced many times the value of 
the advantages secured in the foreign market. 

The United States employer has reversed this 
order of things, and has learned to value the 
employes more as consumers than as workers. 
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The labourer is regarded more as a medium 
of exchange. He receives his wages on Saturday, 
and he is penniless again on Tuesday. The em- 
ployer lends him his pay on Saturday, and by 
Tuesday it is safely back in the money-chest of 
the employer. 

This is not only true in England and France, 
but it is equally true in the United States, where 
wages average double those of England. 

Proprietors of great popularly priced amuse- 
ment resorts in the United States, France and 
England or Germany will declare that Saturday 
and Sunday are their best days. Monday next, 
and the remainder of the week dull, until the 
next pay-day. 

The European manufacturer is inclined to 
criticise his American competitors for paying such 
high wages, and in most cases condemns the wis- 
dom of the practice, because he believes that high 
wages increase the cost of production and works 
as a handicap in foreign competition. 

I once saw two negroes trying to ride on one 
small donkey. The one in front turned round and 
remarked: **If you would get off and walk, dar 
would be more room for de rest ob us." 

The British employer turns to his workmen and 
says, "If you would take less wages, there would 
be more profits for the rest of us." 
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The American has proved, however, that his 
system pays him, and that his carefully cultivated 
home market is more valuable than would be the 
foreign market. The following table will indicate 
the growth of United States productive industries 
since 1880 under her system of high wages and 
high home-purchasing capacity: 

1880 xgoo ZQio 

Popalation 50,000,000 75,000,000 92,000,000 

Ciiculation of money $973,000,000 $2,075,000,000 $3,102,000,000 

Bank clearings $^7,182,000,000 $52,000,000,000 $202,550,000,000 

Vahie of manufactures l5,37o,ooo,ooo $13,000,000,000 $20,672,000,000 

ftr capita wealth $850 $1,164 $ii3io 

" " National Debt. . . $38 $14 $xi 

Manufactured exports $121,000,000 $485,000,000 $1,000,000,000 

Patents issued 13,000 27,000 36,000 

Let us see what the per capita results were in 
dollars as the population and wages increased: 



1880 

Circulation of money $19 . 50 

Bank dealings 743 -64 

Value of manufactures 107 .40 

Wealth 850.00 

National Debt 38 .00 

Manufactured exiwrts 2.42 

It is apparent that just as steadily as wages and 
employment advanced in the United States, so did 
the consuming capacity of the people advance, 
and the value of the home market increase. 

The total value of the United States manu- 
factures in 19 12 was over $20,000,000,000, and 
yet the home market consumed $19,000,000,000, 



1900 


1910 


$27.50 


S33.55 


945-45 


1,^14.60 


173.30 


224.65 


1,164.00 


1,310.00 


14.00 


11.00 


6.45 


10.87 
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and only therefore 5 per cent, or $1,000,000,000 
worth, was exported to foreign markets. 

During this same period. Great Britain, with 
about half the population and with her system of 
cultivated foreign and neglected home markets, 
exported manufactures of a total value of $1,925,- 

141,575- 
At the same ratio, then, if the population of 

Great Britain was equal to that of the United 

States, her exports (if she could sell them) would 

be about three and a half times the exports of the 

United States, but even then the United States 

home market would still be about six times as 

great as this doubled British foreign market, and 

it is certain that British exports are sold at less 

profitable prices than are American home market 

sales. 

In 1900 the value of the United States home 
market was fourteen times as great as the entire 
foreign trade of all the other countries combined. 

The home market of the country is divided 
into two classes, ^'necessities'* and **luxuries." 

The per capita consuming capacity of "neces- 
sities" will only increase up to a certain point, 
even though the circulating wealth and purchas- 
ing capacity continue to increase, but there is ab- 
solutely no maximum limit to the consuming ca- 
pacitor of luxuries. 



^ 
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For instance, a man drawing a salary of $15,- 
000 per year will not consume any more bread 
and meat than he did when he received a salary 
of only $1,500 per year, but he will buy more 
expensive cuts of meat, and he will become a 
valuable market for "luxuries." 

It must be obvious, even to the "Free Traders," 
that the home market in the British Isles is prac- 
tically an exclusive "necessity" market, and that 
there is little demand for goods beyond the 
"necessity" class. It is well known that the United 
States market is the greatest "luxury" market in 
the world. This **luxury" market of the United 
States is quite general and widely distributed, 
which fact can be demonstrated in innumerable 
ways. For instance, one particular motor-car fac- 
tory in the United States has an annual output 
many times as great as the whole output of all 
the motor-car factories in Great Britain. 

American tourists spend in Europe over $500,- 
000,000 per annum on pure **luxuries," while prac- 
tically no such European traveller enters the 
United States. It must be conceded that there is 
a maximum home market in the United States 
for "necessities" and also the greatest market in 
the world for "luxuries." 

The total number of savings bank depositors 
m the United States in 191 1 was 9,800,000, and 
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their total deposits amounted to $4,220,000,000. 
This indicates that not only all business men, but 
9,800,000 labourers were consumers of a maxi- 
mum of "necessities" and retained a surplus of 
money. 

' The total bank clearings of Great Britain in 
19 1 1 were $73,069,385,000, but under the highly 
cultivated American market the bank clearings of 
the State of New York alone were $20,000,000 
greater than the whole British turnover. Further 
space, almost without limit, might be devoted to 
this point, but sufficient has already been used to 
prove that a highly cultivated home market is 
much more valuable and desirable than any for- 
eign market. 

We have seen that the way to improve the 
home market is to increase the home circulation 
of money, and that the best way to do that is to 
increase wages. The question now is, how uni- 
formly to increase wages so that all will advance 
simultaneously. 

The only way to increase wages is to increase 
the general home demand for labour until that 
demand exceeds the available supply. In a word, 
you must make two jobs hunt one man. 

As explained in other chapters, this result was 
exactly what followed the adoption by the United 
States of a high * 'Protective" Tariff each of the 
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I 

five times they adopted i^, and the "luxury" pur- 
chasing capacity and one-half of the "necessity" 
I purchasing capacity was destroyed each of the 
four times this "Protection" was removed. For 
instance, the per capita consumption of wheat in 
1892, under "Protection," was 5.91 bushels, but 
; during the four years of low Tariffs — 1894-7 — 
; this average was reduced to 2.41 bushels, show- 
ing that the same population consumed less than 
one-half as much wheat — not because they had 
lost their appetite for bread, but simply because 
I their income was so reduced that it did not equal 
I their maximum demand for "necessities." I once 
heard of an Irish soldier who on a long march on 
a very short food supply broke ranks, and climbed 
a persimmon tree, and picked and ate orfe of the 
I horrible puckering green persimmons. On being 
I reprimanded by a superior for breaking ranks, he 
I explained that he "wanted to shrink his stomach 
I to fit his rations." The American people simply 
I shrank their bread appetite to fit their wheat- 
purchasing capacity. The most conclusive proof 
possible of my assertion that a "Protective" Tar- 
iff is most valuable in improving the home market, 
and that its removal destroys the purchasing 
capacity of the home market, will be found in the 
astonishing actual record of the United States 
under both systems. 
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During the four years, 1890-3, the United 
States had the McKinley "Protective" Tariff, 
and during this period foreign imports amounted 
to $3,564,326,910. The low Tariflfs of the Wil- 
son Tariffs Bill then went into effect, and one 
would naturally expect that when the high Tariffs 
were removed, foreign goods would be imported 
in greatly increased quantities, but we are as- 
tonished to find that during the four years of 
the "Free Trade," the imports only amounted 
to $3,557,805,625, or $6,521,285 less than they 
were under the four years of high Tariff. There 
is only one possible explanation for this remark- 
able behaviour of the imports, and that is that 
"Free Trade" which demolished home industries 
had so much diminished the home-purchasing ca- 
pacity that there was no demand even for cheap 
foreign goods. In 1898 "Protection" was again 
adopted, and it re-established the high home-pur- 
chasing capacity to such an extent that the home 
market not only consumed the output of a full 
home production during the next four years, but 
we are astounded to see that in the face of the 
high Tariffs imports actually increased $1,687,- 
643,885 over those of the recent four "Free 
Trade" years. 

The destruction of demand had been a greater 
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bar to imports than the previous or subsequent 
high Tariffs. 

Under "Protection" the "barring" of* imports 
helped domestic industries, and under "Free 
Trade" imports were more seriously "barred" 
but there were no benefits either to the home pro- 
ducers or to the home consumers. 

"Protection" increased the prosperity of both 
home and foreign industries, and of both home 
and foreign consumers, while "Free Trade" in- 
jured every one of the four and was of no benefit 
to any one, except that during the four "Free 
Trade" years the United States exports were less, 
and this may have benefited the foreign producer 
by keeping American goods out of competitive 
foreign markets. 

No further proof of this point is required ex- 
cept to point to the 19 13-14 prosperity of British 
industries, which was due entirely to the enormous 
prosperity of those "Protected" countries which 
furnish Great Britain with her export demand. 



CHAPTER X 

WHO PAYS THE DUTY? 

THE advocates of the "Protective" Tariff 
dwell upon the stimulus it gives to internal 
industry and the corresponding benefits to 
the community. Its enemies, however, urge that 
an import duty raises the price of the domestic 
article, and that the benefits of the duty accrue 
to the manufacturer at the expense of the con- 
sumer. In discussing this question, it must be 
borne in mind that the cost of production depends 
mainly upon five factors : 

1. The price of labour. 

2. The quality of labour. 

3. The method of production. 

4. The quantity of output. 

5. The price of materials. 

Each time the United States has adopted a 
"Protective" Tariff the price of labour has gone 
up, and it has gone up materially, until to-day the 
price of American labour is more than double its 
price in Great Britain. 

However, the labour cost of an article de- 
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pends as much upon the quality of labour as it 
does upon its price. One cannot assume that the 
poorly nourished and unambitious British car- 
penter will do as much work as the well-fed, happy 
and ambitious American carpenter who has steady 
work and receives $27 per week. 

It is certain that while the price of American 
labour is double that of British labour, the cost 
of American labour on a certain job will not be 
double that of British labour on the same job. 
In the first place, the American labourer works 
shorter hours, and therefore takes more recrea- 
tion and rest, and approaches his morning task 
without dread and with more cheerful energy. 

Second, his higher wages have given him a 
more congenial and comfortable home in which 
to rest, while the British labourer, having such a 
squalid home, spends his evenings in public houses 
(saloons) or in other unrestful surroundii^gs. 
Thirdly, the American labourer is better fed, and 
therefore stronger. He starts to work after a 
good solid meat breakfast, partakes of a sound 
meat luncheon, and closes a good steady eight- 
hour-day's work with a splendid sleep-producing 
dinner with his well-fed family. 

Man is not a mere muscular engine, which 
when fed with meat gives forth effort. He is a 
a social being, who needs the prospect of advance- 
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ment as much as he needs meat to bring out the 
best eifort there is in him. 

Again, the average American labourer makes 
a profit above his expenses, owns his own little 
house, carries a substantial life-insurance policy, 
educates his children in the classes with those of 
the banker, and thus is spurred on by rewarded 
hope and accomplished ambition, while the British 
workman's ambitions are largely limited to a hope 
of sufficient employment to enable him to exist 
until old age, and he relies more upon public 
charity, a pension, or the generosity of his em- 
ployer, in his old age, than he does upon his own 
savings. 

Thus we see that the doubled price of "Pro- 
tected" labor only makes a slight rise, if any, 
in the labour cost on the article produced. Now 
if "Protection" does double the wages of four- 
teen-seventeenths of the people, it will double the 
amount of money in circulation, and therefore im- 
mensely increase the home demand for the articles 
produced. Hence, doubled wages will enormously 
increase the quantity of the output. 

If the doubled wages in a "Protected" country 
does increase the labour portion of the cost of pro- 
ducing an article, this rise is more than compen- 
sated for by savings in other directions. The 
quantity of output has also increased by reason 
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of the increased purchasing capacity of the mar- 
ket, due to these higher wages, as well as to the 
checking of foreign imports. 

The greater the output, the greater is the quan- 
tity of raw material required, and the greater the 
quantity of material bought, the lower wiU be 
its price to the manufacturer, so that with an 
increased output he will be able to lower the cost 
of material in an article. 

Thus, although you have, by "Protection," 
slightly raised the labour cost in an article, you 
have lowered the cost of raw material in that 
article. 

A far greater reduction in cost of production 
will be made in cheapening the method of prO' 
duction. 

There is no doubt that any factory would 
dieapen its cost of production per article if it 
could double its output. For instance, a motor- 
car factory with an annual output of 200,000 
cars will produce each part of a car much cheaper 
than would be possible if the output was only 
10,000 cars. This would be partly due to the 
fact that the larger factory would be equipped 
with better machinery, and partly because it would 
be organised into special departments. 

Another saving in cost would result from the 
fact that in doubling the output you do not ma- 
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terlally increase the establishment charges, capital 
charges, taxes or general expense of the under- 
taking. 

By far the largest savings in cost charges in 
the highly paid United States factories are un- 
doubtedly due to the cheapening of production 
methods made possible by ingenious inventions 
of labour-saving machinery. 

In this age of invention it is not unusual for 
a manufacturer to read in his breakfast paper 
that his foreign competitor has introduced some 
invention which puts him out of business by re- 
ducing the costs 20 per cent. 

Now machinery improvements and inventions 
are not discovered by employers or capitalists, 
but are almost invariably designed and worked 
out by labourers. Not by poorly paid and fed 
labourers, but by well-nourished and ambitious 
labourers. 

The American manufacturer has discovered 
that his labourer has two values — ^the value of 
his physical effort and of his mental labour as 
well — and he has also discovered that the mental 
capacity of labour is stunted by poor pay and poor 
nourishment, and that it is matured by nourish- 
ment and hope, which is only possible under the 
high wages system. 

It is quite noticeable in following the industrial 
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progress of the United States that just as wages 
rose, so did the number of patents rise. 

In 1844 there were 502 patents issued in the 
United States, by 1894 the number had increased 
to 25,000 per year, and to-day they number 
nearer 50,000, and for some reason we find that 
the United States leads the world in both high 
wages and invention. 

In my opinion this is not a coincidence, but the 
latter fact is a direct result to the former. 

All newspapers in Europe are to-day printed 
by American machinery, which, as a rule, is only 
licensed to the users. 

The boot and shoe machinery of the world is 
also licensed by American inventors and owners. 

Most of the railways use the Westinghouse 
air-brake; Edison's electric inventions are reduc- 
ing costs all over the world; Bell's telephone in- 
ventions have universally cheapened and enlarged 
commercial intercourse. 

Morse's discovery of the telegraph has wonder- 
fully assisted and multiplied commerce. 

This list might go on for a tiresome length, 
but could only prove that well-paid labour does 
much toward cheapening production cost and en- 
larging production quantity. 

The American system of high home market ef- 
ficiency undoubtedly allows her manufacturers to 
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pay double the English wages without increasing 
the cost of production. 

In fact, this system has so much decreased pro- 
duction cost that American products to-day are 
the most active and dangerous competition which 
the British producer meets in the markets of even 
the Far East. 

In 1840 British "jProtection" was needed 
against the cheap labour of Europe, but to-day 
it is most needed against the United States' high- 
est priced labour in the world. 

The employer in the United States hopes an 
invention will be a success, and he helps and en- 
courages the inventor, and readily buys and in- 
stalls his device, while the British employer is 
inclined to be sceptical, severely critical, and hopes 
it will fail, in order that he may be saved the 
necessity of removing and **scrapping" some of his 
good, but old machinery. 

Almost any British "Free Trader" who 
argues against a "Protective" Tariff on the 
grounds that it would raise wages, and therefore 
increase his production cost, and thereby make 
him unable successfully to compete in foreign 
markets, will, if pressed, complain that the com- 
petition he fears most, in these foreign markets, 
is the product of the highly paid labour of "Pro- 
tected" countries. 
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Is his argument consistent? 

We have seen that a "Protective" Tariff does 
not increase the cost of an article, and therefore 
does not force an increase in the price to the con- 
sumer. 

This point is specifically agreed to by President 
Wilson, the present "Free Trade" President of 
the United States in his book, the "New Free- 
dom." 

Now let us see if it causes the home producer 
to add more profit to his cost than he does under 
"Free Trade" and foreign competition. 

The "Free Trader" argues that when a duty 
of 50 per cent is placed on an article, the foreign 
seUer at once increases his price 50 per cent, and 
that the home seller of the same article then raises 
Ms price 45 per cent, and is still able to undersell 
by 5 per cent the foreign seller, so that in this 
manner the poor consumer pays, say, 45 per cent 
more for the article. 

This argument would be perfectly sound were 
it not for the natural laws of commerce, which 
entirely upset and reverse the predicted result. 
The law of supply and demand, which causes com- 
petition to regulate price, is the consumer's safe- 
guard. Let us first destroy this argument the- 
oretically, and then see how it actually worked in 
practice. 
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In the first place we must not lose sight of the 
fact that under a '^Protective*' Tariff no duty is 
placed on any article unless it 'either is or could 
be produced at home in quantities equal to the 
home demand. 

If on the date the Tariff is placed on an article 
that article is being produced at home in abun- 
dance by many competing producers then the price 
will not go up, simply because the home pro- 
ducers, who are fighting each other for the orders, 
will under-cut each other until the price is reduced 
to a fair margin of profit. 

The only way to defeat this natural law of 
competition is to limit home competition by com- 
bination or monopoly. It has been proved that 
this cannot successfully be done by combination, 
and it should be quite easy to enact laws which 
would destroy the evil of monopoly, provided 
they could be enforced. 

As a rule, to which there are few exceptions, 
prices to the consumers of products which are 
controlled by the largest so-called "Trusts" or 
combinations, in the United States, have not ad- 
vanted, but, on the contrary, the tendency has 
always been downward. 

In another chapter entitled "Trusts," we find 
these organisations are not due to "Protective" 
Tariffs, do not force the consumer to pay the 
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duties, and, on the whole, are beneficial rather 
than harmful to the consumer's interests. 

We can, therefore, eliminate from this discus- 
sion the probability of the destruction by com- 
bination of the normal working of the law of 
competition in establishing prices. 

We are, then, back to the question of whether 
or not selling prices will be kept down to a fair 
profit by home competition on any over-produced 
product. 

If the article is over-produced at home, there 
is no doubt that home competition will guarantee 
a fair price to the consumer. 

If the article is not being, but could be, pro- 
duced in abundance at home, then either a "Pro- 
tective" TariflF or a monopoly would make it 
possible for the home seller to raise the price 
to the buyer. 

But in case the home-producer was able to en- 
joy a satisfactory profit at the old price, then his 
new advanced price would make the business so 
profitable that new home competition would be 
sure to result from this very stimulant, until soon 
the article would be over-produced at home, and 
the duties would then cease to affect the price 
to the consumer. 

An example can be found in the wire nail pro^ 
duction of the United States. 
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In 1885 there were only 80,000 kegs of wire 
nails made in the United States, the balance be- 
ing supplied by British producers. 

The price of nails to the American consumer 
was 8J^ cents per pound at that time. 

A duty of 4 cents per pound was put in nails, 
which, according to the "Free Trader," should 
raise the price of nails to, say, 1 2 cents per pound. 

But this duty so stimulated nail-making in the 
United States that within two years the home pro- 
ducer made 200,000 kegs, in 1890 he made 3,900,- 
000 kegs, and in 1901 he made 9,863,000 kegs, 
and the price to the consumer has constantly 
dropped, until to-day it is less than 2 cents per 
pound. 

Endless other instances could be quoted to 
prove with certainty that no Tariff has any effect 
upon prices of any article which is over-produced 
by the home producer. 

Since a "Protective" Tariff system does not 
place duties on articles which cannot be over- 
produced at home, then by that system the con- 
sumer's low competitive price is secured. 

The same British "Free Trader" who argues 
against the Tariff high wages, because they will 
increase his costs and keep him out of "Protected" 
foreign markets, will also argue that the foreign 
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consumer, rather than he, pays those foreign 
duties. 

It must be obvious that he wants to retain his 
low costs simply to enable him to afford to pay 
the duties and still undersell the "Protected" com- 
petitor abroad. 

If the "Protected" consumer pays the duty, 
how would increased costs injure the British ex- 
porter ? 

The British producer knows well enough that 
he, and not the American consumer, pays the duty 
on standard British exports to America. 

In March, 1891, a meeting of the British tin- 
plate manufacturers was held, and they agreed 
to reduce their prices in the American market by 
the amount of the McKinley Tariff of 1890. 

Why not let the American consumer pay it? 

The answer is simply that they had tried this 
for a year, and found that example was superior 
to precept. 

No sane Englishman will contend that he can 
«hip any standard article to the United States and 
sell it at a price equal to his usual price, plus the 
American duty, provided that article is already 
over-produced in the United States. 

No honest man will assert that the price in the 
United States of any standard article is equal to 
the English price, plus the American duty. 
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No, the British article must sell to the Ameri- 
can consumer at at least as low a price as that 
of the home-produced article, and the Briton must 
pay the duty, or keep out of the market. 

The *Trotected" home consumer is always 
happily secure, and if the British producer cuts 
his wages to enable him to sell his goods in ''Pro- 
tected" markets, by standing the duties in those 
markets, then the loss will fall on British labour 
and profits, and the injury to British industry will 
be greater than the value of the business gained 
by the cut, because not only will there be no 
profit on the order to British labour, and only a 
short profit to the British producer, but the process 
or system would destroy the value of the home 
market to both of them. 

Lord Welby, a prominent British "Free 
Trader," in a speech at the Annual Dinner of the 
Cobden Club, in April, 19 13, amidst cheers, con- 
gratulated Great Britain upon the fact that, at 
the moment, the new Democratic Government of 
the United States was about to reduce the Ameri- 
can Tariffs and destroy their "Protective" ef- 
ficiency. 

If the British producer is to be congratulated, 
then surely the American is to be sympathised 
with, and if the American should be sympathised 
with because of a loss of a fraction of his high 
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Tariffs, then surely there should be held a real 
old-fashioned Irish wake at the funeral of the 
poor British producer, who has no Tariff at all. 
If the United States Tariff reduction helps 
Britain and the Britons, it must hurt the Ameri- 
can. No, again the "Free Trader's" case fails. 
His foot slips, and he slides into practical facts, 
which ruthlessly destroy his whole case. 



CHAPTER XI 



"protection'' and the cost of living 



ENEMIES of the "Protective" Tariff system 
have never faced any argument as valuable, 
nor used any weapon more deadly, than 
their constant claim that high Tariffs always in- 
crease the cost of living. They concede that 
wages advance, but they claim that the cost of 
living goes up not equally with wages, but more 
than wages. 

If living cost and wages advanced equally, then 
the "Free Trader" would still have the worst 
system, because general conditions and oppor- 
tunities would be greater under the system which 
caused the greatest circulation of money, so the 
"Free Traders" case must fail unless living cost 
advances exceed the wages advance. 

His two vote^getting arguments are directed 
to the two voting groups of citizens. To the 
three-seventeenths who have money in England he 
shouts a warning that "the consumer pays the 
duty" and that "the wages cost of production will 
increase" and destroy foreign trade. This threat 
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of high wages made to the three-seventeenths may 
drive the fourteen-seventeenths who are wage- 
earners into the enemies' camp, so, in order to 
hold them, he issues another warning that al- 
though their wages may advance, they will not 
benefit, because the cost of living will advance 
more than wages, and they will be left in a worse 
condition than they were under the low wages sys- 
tem. Now this is not an argument which need 
be discussed theoretically at all. It is a simple 
question of practical and proven fact. However, 
let us first discuss the case from a theoretical view- 
point, and close by examining tbe practical facts. 

The "Free Trader" not only claims that the 
cost of living has gone up more than wages in 
the United States, but he goes further and claims 
that the increase is due to the Tariff. 

Now this is equivalent to a claim that the great 
prosperity of the United States is maintained in 
spite of, rather than on account of, the "Protec- 
tive" Tariffs, and this is about as reasonable a 
conclusion as that of an American Indian who was 
found wondering aimlessly around a trackless 
prairie. 

Asked if he was lost, he replied: "No. Tepe 
lost." 

Now the very first and foremost of all "Free 
Trade" scare-heads is "food prices." 
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''Don't pass a Tariff or food will go up!' 

That's the vote-getting battle-cry, and that is 
the only strength they have. What effect have 
food Tariffs upon food prices' of the American 
labourer? 

There are a great number of food articles in 
America such as tea, coffee, chocolate, etc., upon 
which there is no duty whatever, and surely wo 
truthful man would claim that their price advance 
was due to a Tariff which does not exist. 

In a table later on in this chapter I will g^ve 
a list of staple articles of food, and in this list 
not one single item will be found which is not 
either free of duty or over-produced at home. 

Now, we have shown in another chapter that 
the consumer does not pay the duty on any article 
which is over-produced at home unless there is, 
by monopoly, a destruction of home competition. 

If riiis is true, then the Tariff could not in any 
way affect the prices of any of these articles of 
food which are not controlled by monopoly. 

In the whole list we find that since there is no 
farmer or gardener trust, the only items which 
might be called ^'monopoly" products are meat 
and sugar. Therefore these two items of food 
are the only ones which could be affected by the 
Tariff. In the case of meat the "Trust" cannot 
raise the price of their products without at once 
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raising the price of cattle to the farmer. If they 
did, the local butcher would at once buy the cattle 
from the farmer and kill his own meat, so that 
is regulated, and the price of meat then depends 
upon the farmer, and there is no monopoly or- 
ganisation of farmers. 

Since the price of meat (as shown in the Board 
of Trade Report, 19 il) is higher in "Free 
Trade" England than it is in "Protected" Amer- 
ica, it must be obvious that the Tariff does not 
raise the price or, at least, that "Free Trade" 
does not lower it. 

If the American high Tariff is responsible for 
the high price of meat in England, then the re- 
moval of the American Tariff would cheapen 
meat in England^ and how on earth could this hap- 
pen unless it diminished the American farmers' 
cattle price? If this did happen, it could only 
be because the Americans under "Free Trade" 
would export more meat to England. Now the 
American would not have any more meat to ex- 
port unless "Free Trade" low prices made the 
farmer grow more cattle or "Free Trade" con- 
ditions reduced the present American demand for 
meat. 

The first conclusion is silly, and the second is 
absolute proof of the Tariff claim that "Free 
Trade" conditions punish the masses in a country 
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SO severely that it diminishes not their meat ap- 
petite, but their ability to buy their normal sup- 
ply of meat, one of the most essential food items. 

Thus down goes another "Free Trade" theory. 

Now in the case of sugar we find that in 1890 
the United States was only manufacturing one- 
eighth of the sugar she consumed, and the re- 
maining seven-eighths was not only imported from 
the islands of the West Indies, but was all abso- 
lutely controlled by a sugar "Trust" which was 
bom and nourished without any Tariffs of any 
kind. This Trust absolutely fixed the price of 
sugar, not only in America, but in the whole 
world, and there was only one way for the Amer- 
ican to beat it, which was to encourage competi- 
tion in sugar growing. This she did by "Pro- 
tective" Tariffs and by granting a bonus of two 
cents per pound to American sugar-growers, which 
had the effect of wonderfully increasing the pro- 
duction of sugar. Continental countries followed 
her example, and we find that the World's produc- 
tion of sugar, which was only 182,000 tons in 
1854, had grown to 8,800,000 tons in 1900, and 
has continued enormously to increase each year 
since. 

Now that bonus and "Protective" Tariff saved 
the consumer from the sugar "Trust," which un- 
der "Free Trade" would always have controlled 
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him. The price of sugar did not go up, but in 
1896, after two years of the democratic "Free 
Trade" of 1894, the price of sugar was 4.53 cents 
per pound, and in 1907 under "Protection" the 
price was 4.52 cents per pound. 

The American sugar "Protection" soon altered 
the market, and the American, who under "Free 
Trade" produced only 13 per cent of the sugar 
he consumed, in 1901 produced 67 per cent of 
the whole enormously increased sugar crop of the 
World. 

Now if you increase the World's output of 
sugar from 182,000 tons to over 8,800,000, you 
have a right to expect prices to come down, and 
it would do so if it were not for the often re- 
peated fact that as you cheapen any standard 
article you increase the demand for it, and there- 
fore, while the output of sugar has astoundingly 
increased, the demand for it has increased even 
more, and there still is not enough sugar to sup- 
ply the World's demand. 

The price of sugar would be higher than it is 
had not the United States and Continental Tariffs 
and bonuses increased its production, and since 
the price of sugar is practically the same in the 
free markets of the World as it is in America, 
we cannot agree that the American Tariff sys- 
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tern has a thing to do with increasing its price 
to the American labourer. 

The only way in which the price of sugar can 
be reduced is to reduce the consumption of it, 
so that it will be over-produced, and that can 
best be done by "Free Trade," which will make 
the working man so poor he cannot afford sugar. 

In 1 85 1, under the Cobden system of "Free 
Trade," the Americans consumed an average of 
22 lbs. of sugar each per year, while in 1901, 
after years of "Protection" prosperity, the aver- 
age annual per capita consumption was 68 lbs. 
(more than three times as much). 

This American sugar "Protection" not only 
increased the output of sugar, and thereby tended 
to reduce the World's price of sugar, but it kept 
at home the $100,000,000 which the Americans 
were in 1890 annually sending abroad for sugar, 
and the $200,006,000 to $300,000,000 they 
would be to-day sending. It also created a new in- 
dustry which to-day pays the American farmer 
over $500,000,000 per year for the crop, which 
covers an area of some 4,000,000 acres of Amer- 
ican farm land. 

But enough of this theory I 

Let us see what the facts are. 

What did happen to the American labourer 
when the wicked (?) "Protection" man saddled 
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him with the high Tariffs which "Free Traders" 
say will increase the cost of living more than it 
will . increase the rate of wages. 

No one will dispute that the average United 
States wage is more than double that of Great 
Britain. The 191 1 British Board of Trade re- 
turns state that the average American wage is 
two and a third times as great as the British 
wage. The question is simply this : 

"Was the cost of living in the United States 
before the war two and one-third times as great 
as its cost in Great Britain?" 

Unless it is more than two and one-third times 
as great, then the "Free Traders' " case to the 
fourteen-seventeenths labour votes fails abso- 
lutely. 

On a question of fact no "Free Trader" can 
possibly say honestly and truthfully that there is 
one single solitary article of standard consump- 
tion selling in the United States at double the 
British price. 

Submit in this way the strongest vote-getting 
argument of the "Free Trader" and it ceases to 
be a question of economy or even of expediency, 
it ceases to be a battle between theory and prac- 
tice, and it becomes nothing more or less than a 
fight for votes between truth and falsehood. And 
yet you will not only find "Free Traders" contra- 
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dieting these facts, but they can always get plenty 
of other 'Tree Traders" to verify and back up 
their statements. 

I once heard of a Western land agent in Can- 
ada who was showing an English capitalist a 
tract of land in a wild valley, when they stopped 
for lunch at a big hotel and public bar. 

The agent had made all the usual claims oi 
merit for the district and that particularly valu- 
able section, and as a final touch he added that 
"it was a great dairy and butter valley'' — ^^and to 
prove his statement he turned to the rough old 
barkeeper with a side-wink. 

The barkeeper drawled the following corro- 
borative reply: 

"Wal, I don't know much about butter and 
churning, but I know they must make a right 
smart up here, for I know twelve saw-mills what's 
run by butter-milk." 

Faced with this direct question : 

"Has the American wage-earner lost on liv- 
ing cost more than he has gained in wages?" 
and any truthful "Free Trader" must reply "No!" 
And if he does he will lose the votes of the four- 
teen-seventeenths who labour. Any "Free 
Trader" who answers "yes" to this direct ques- 
tion simply lies for votes, and any of them who 
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evade the question and jump off on some other 
point are studiously and intentionally endeavour- 
ing to guide the voter from a truth which will 
absolutely kill the leading "Free Trade" argu- 
ment and drive the fourteen-seventeenths of the 
voters to the support of the Tariffs. 

The following table taken from the 19 11 Re- 
port of the British Board of Trade, in the volume 
called "Cost of Living in American Towns," will 
show exactly what has happened to living costs 
m America, and is a definite answer in truth and 
fact to the strongest of the "Free Trade" vote- 
getting arguments. 



Retail Psices of Food in 19x1 in the United States Com- 

PABED with those OF GrEAT BsITAIN 

Retail Price Retail Price Per cent 

in Great in United Differ- 

Britain States ence 

Sugar per lb. 4 Cents sH Cents plus 27% 

Cheese ** " 14 ** 20 " " 30% 

Butter « « 25 « 33 « « 25% 

Potatoes.... « 7 * S *" nJi " ** 53% 

Flour « « 16 « 23 « « 30% 

Bread « 4 " 9 " 21H " * S8% 

Milk « qt. 6 « 9 « * 30% 

Beef « lb. 10 ** 12 « « 16% 

Mutton « « 8 « 13 « "40% 

Pork « « 14 " iiH " minus 18% 

Bacon a « 14 * 17 " plus 18% 

[In each case the lowest price is taken, as shown on page 
hdv of Board of Trade General Report.] 
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The average of all these items shows the' aver- 
age of American prices is 28 per cent higher than 
the British prices. 

This proves by cold fact that American prices 
are not double English prices on the principal 
articles of food, and yet this same Report shovvs 
that wages in America are higher by 130 per 
cent than wages in the British Isles. 

These differences shown in the above table do 
not increase the cost of living 28 per cent to the 
labourer. In another chapter this is more thor- 
oughly analysed. 

For reference I will insert here the following 
table of wages. 

(The highest wages are g^ven in both cases 
from the same Board of Trade Report.) 

Behish Ameiucan 

Wages Hotirs Wages Hours 

per per per per 

' week week week week 

Bricklayers $10. 12 53 $31 . 25 46 

Stonemasons 9.83 52 27.50 46}^ 

Carpenters and Joiners 9.83 53 22.50 47% 

Plasterers 10.41 53 27 .80 46}^ 

Plumbers 9.93 53J^ 28.12 47}^ 

Painters 9.37 53H 21.25 47H 

Hod Carriers and Bricklayer 

Labourers 6. 75 52H 17. 20 48?^ 

Fitters 9.00 53 18.62 56J4 

Turners 9.00 53 18.62 56}^ 

Smiths 9.00 53 .21.35 56 

Patternmakers 9.50 53 22.90 56}^ 

Labourers 5.50 53 10.90 56}^ 

Hand Compositors 8.25 52}^ 20.30 49 
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We can readily see that while food is only 28 
per cent higher in America, wages are 130 per 
cent higher, or 30 per cent more than double. 

The United States had enjoyed (?) a "Free 
Trade" Fiscal system from 1846 to 1861. 

The following table gives the prices prevail- 
ing in i860 during the last years of "Free Trade" 
and the prices of the same articles in 1906, after 
forty-five years (less four years) of high "Pro- 
tective" Tariff: 

PSICES IN z86o AND Z906 

z86o 1906 

Axe $1.40 $.90 

Blankets, pair 6.83 3.70 

Bhie Shirting, 3rard . z8 .09 

Boots 4.76 2.50 

Calico, yard .z5 .06 

Carpets, yard z.31 .50 

Cotton gloves .35 .20 

Cotton hosiery .47 .25 

Cotton knit goods .98 .40 

Cotton thread, spool .09 .05 

File .42 .20 

Fork, 3-tined .99 .46 

Flannd, srard .70 .34 

Gingham, yard .23 .09 

Handsaw 2.44 z.39 

Hoc 8s .37 

Hemp rope, per lb .21 .zz 

Linen, yard .83 .42 

Mowing machine 12Z.Z5 45*00 

Nails, iron, per lb .08 .03 

OOdoth, yard 84 .31 

Overalls z.20 .71 

Pearl buttons, dozen .22 .14 

Pins, paper .12 .06 

Fkfvigli.f,,,,, 20.00 X2.00 
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PSICES m i860 -AMD 1906 

i860 1906 

Rake (horse) $ 41-25 $ 19 .41 

Reaper and binder 247.85 116.00 

Rubber boots 4.83 2. 74 

Salt, barrel 2.30 1.38 

Shoes 5.84 3.50 

Sheeting, yard .13 .06 

Shovel 1.47 .80 

Spade 1.44 .84 

Starch, per lb .14 .10 

Straw hat, good i . 75 i . 10 

Straw hat, common .44 .23 

Sugar, granulated, lb .19 .05 

Sugar, brown, per lb .16 .04 

Sugar bowl .61 .32 

Scythe 1.22 .68 

Tin Dipper .25 .10 

Tin milk pail .75 .39 

Tin milk pan .37 .15 

Wagon 130.00 75.00 

Washboard .41 .22 

Washtub 1 . 20 .65 

Wheelbarrow 2. 23 1.40 

Wooden pails .45 .20 



The above list definitely disputes any claim 
that Tariff increased the price of any article in 
that list. A Tariff of $28 per ton was put on 
steel rails, and the price fell from $107 per ton to 
$28 per ton. 

A Tariff of 4 cents per lb. was put on wire 
nails, and the price fell from 8j^ cents to less 
than 2 cents per lb. Hundreds of such cases 
might be quoted. 

The costs of articles of living have had a slight 
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advance in the United States, but so they have 
in England and every other commercial nation. 

For instance, the British paid $12,500,000 more 
for their foreign meat in 19 12 than they did in 
191 1, and yet the quantity imported was less 
in 1912. 

The following table shows also that the per 
capita consumption of meat in Great Britain has 
constantly decreased during the past twelve years. 

Lbs. per head 

1900- I 136 .3 

1901- 2 13s .2 

1902- 3 129 4 

1903- 4 132 .0 

1904- 5 132 .6 

1905- 6 132 .6 

1906- 7 130 .7 

1907- 8 131 .6 

1908- 9 130*3 

1909-10 125 .6 

1910-11 127 .4 

1911-12 131 .3 

The American cost of living was only a trifle, 
if any, higher than it was in Great Britain, and 
the gain in wages, in wealth, and in every way 
has been tremendous. The fact is that the cost 
of living of the American labourer has not gone 
up much, but his standard of living has advanced 
tremendously. 

The American labourer is not by any means 
satisfied with what he used to eat or wear, and 
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any Government which forces a Fiscal system on 
him which would compel him to eat and wear 
what the British labourer eats and wears or to 
live as his British cousin lives, will find itself face 
to face with a revolution just as the "Free Trade" 
Government did in 1861. It costs more money 
to wear shoes as they do in "Protection" times 
than it did to go barefoot as they did in 1896 
"Free Trade." It costs more money to eat than 
to go hungry, or to live than to exist. The child 
of an American labourer has more podcet-money 
than the wife of an English labourer. 

If the "Free Trader" really believes that the 
labourer in the United States is not making a 
profit on his work, let him look at his savings bank 
balance. The American labourer has one-half 
as much money deposited in the savings bank 
as all the rest of the world combined, and he car- 
ries as much life insurance as the balance of the 
world, and all this is due to the "Protective" 
Tariff system of keeping the money at home, and 
improving the home market regardless of the 
foreign market. 

During the four years of "Free Trade" from 
1893 to 1897 the savings banks deposits decreased 
$53,000,000, and during the first seven years 
after the return of "Protection" in 1897 ^^e sav- 
ings bank deposits doubled. 
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It is not the low price of food that makes it 
more available ; it is the possession of its price. 

During "Free Trade" food and labour were 
both cheap, and there was no demand for either. 

The higher priced labour is, the greater is the 
demand for it, and the lower the price of labour, 
the more unemployment there is. 

"Where There Is Employment, There 
Will Be Bread." — Daniel Webster. 



CHAPTER XII 
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PROTECTIVE TARIFFS AND "TRUSTS" 



J^ JNDER a scientific ^'Protective" Tarifi 
nothing is taxed unless it is being or can 
be over-produced at home, and therefore, 
under the law of competition, the consumer, even 
behind this Tariff wall, will not pay a higher price 
than "cost," plus a fair, competitive profit. 

If this be true, then the **Free Trader" has 
failed to establish his favourite claim that "the 
consumer pays the duty." 

When pressed on this point, however, "Free 
Traders" invariably protect themselves by de- 
claring that internal competition is destroyed by 
Tariff-bom combinations, monopolies, or trusts. 

I hesitate to use strong language, and will there- 
fore endeavour to illustrate my opinion of the 
principles of such arguers by relating the story 
of the little girl who was playing with her small 
brother on the terrace in front of a splendid home 
one day, when a kindly parson passed, and, with 
a genial smile, patted the little girl on her pretty 
curling hair and said: 

206 
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"Are you and your little brother having a good 
timer' 
The little girl replied: 

"He is not my brother. His father is my 
father and my mother is his mother, but he is 
not my brother." 

The parson pondered this perplexing puzzle 
as he passed on to his house, and finally, in a 
flash, he saw it clearly. 

The little girl had simply lied to him. 
Now let us see if this is true or if it is sinlply 
a trap for the electorate. 

What are these so-called "Trusts"? 
They are limited companies with large share 
capital, who, with their capital, actually buy up 
a sufficient number of competing undertakings to 
enable them to control production and price. 

In this argument we only need to show that 
the "Free Trader" is wrong in his claim that a 
"Protective" Tariff is the "cause" of these com- 
binations, or we can destroy this "Free Trade" 
claim if we show that these combinations do not 
charge a price for their products equal to the 
"Free Trade" price, plus the full amount of the 
Tariff. 

For if they only add 50 per cent of the Tariff, 
there still remains 50 per cent of the Tariff which 
would be paid by the foreigner. 
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Let us first see if the "Trusts" arc caused by 
the "Protective" Tariffs. 

"Trusts" are no new or novel things, but they 
have existed practically all the time since the 
beginning of commercial history. 

What "Trust" was ever more powerful or 
cruel in its methods than was the British nation 
in its early monopoly of sea-shipping? 

In the early days of the American Colonies the 
British Navigation Act was passed, decreeing 
that: 

"No goods or commodities whatever of the 
growth, production or manufacture of Europe, 
Africa or America shall be ^imported into Eng- 
land or Ireland, or into any of the plantations 
except in ships belonging to English subjects, of 
which the master and the greater number of the 
crew shall also be English." 

What chance had the shipping industry of the 
American Colonies against this Government mo^ 
nopoly? 

Where on earth, either to-day or in history, can 
you find a tighter, more powerful, or more cruel 
"Trust" than to-day's British shipping ring? 

If you wanted to build ships for a new line of 
merchant marine this ring would make it impos- 
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sible for you to raise any finance in Great Britain, 
and if you got it elsewhere they would force the 
British ship-builders to refuse to execute your 
order, and if you built them elsewhere they would 
cut prices in your territory and ruin you. ^ I have 
seen this tried. 

"Trusts" are so old that in the oldest Common 
Law we find proV^isions against ** Combinations 
in restraint of trade." 

In the book entitled "The Progress of the Na- 
tion," written in 1851 by George R. Porter, an 
Englishman, you will find on pages 281, 282, 
and 283 a full and interesting account of how 
English coal producers formed a "Trust" and 
"regulated production and prices" as far back 
as 1 77 1, long before the discovery of the "Pro- 
tective" Fiscal system. 

This ancient English coal "Trust," as shown 
in that volume, practised successfully every 
wicked device known to modern combinations, and 
it was done more easily under the then Interna- 
tional "Tree Trade" conditions than it could have 
been imder to-day's International "Protective" 
conditions, for the domestic coal sales were lim- 
ited, $7.50 per ton being charged in London, and 
the surplus products being dumped in St. Peters- 
burg at $3.75 per ton, which could not have been 
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done in the face of the present high Russian Coal 
Tariff. 

The present steel rail "Trust" was formed in 
England under ''Free Trade^' in 1883, and was 
international in character. 

In the second Report of the British Royal Com- 
mission, on pages 56 to 70, will be foimd the full 
testimony of the principal organiser, who describes 
its formation, and states that the producers of 
Germany and Belgium were also members, and 
that the price of rails was raised $3.25 per ton 
at the works, and that the combination divided 
the export trade amongst its members; the Brit- 
ish producers receiving 66 per cent, those of Bel- 
gium 7 per cent, and of Germany 27 per cent of 
all export orders. 

Thus we see the first big steel rail "Trust" orig- 
inated in "Free Trade" England, and absorbed 
competing undertakings in Tariffed Germany and 
Belgium. 

This "Trust" was still in existence in 1904, as 
shown in the Iron and Coal Trades* Review of 
October 21, 1904, in an article describing the 
readjustment of the division of the spoils, which 
was necessitated by the fact that the German and 
Belgian industries had, under their "Protective" 
Tariff systems, grown so much more rapidly than 
liad the English industry, under "Free Trade," 
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that those two countries demanded a larger share 
of the export orders than had previously been 
allotted to them. 

Consequently, under the new allotment the Brit- 
ish producer received 53.50 per cent, the Ger- 
man 28.83 P^r cent, and the Belgian 17.67 per 
cent. 

Not only was this **Trust" formed in a "Free 
Trade" country, by "Free Trade" producers, but 
the same article states that its one vital flaw was 
that the United States ''Steel Trust" would not 
join it. In other words, if the alleged Tariff- 
made American Steel "Trust" had not been in 
existence, this "Free Trade" monopoly would 
have perfectly controlled production and price as 
they willed. 

The consumer is therefore "Protected" from 
the "Free Trade" "Trust" by the very existence, 
of that Tariff "Trust" in the United States. 

There has almost always been a tight combina- 
tion in the British shipping trade, and this com- 
bination or association adopts its own rates of 
freights and passenger charges. 

The railways of England work in absolute 
unison, and once each month hold their meetings 
of managers in London. 

The coal producers of Great Britain are also 
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mighty combinations which fix the price of their 
product and labour. 

Two of the leading combinations in England 
to-day are the Trades Unions, which seek by most 
severe devices to dictate the price of labour, and 
the co-operative stores, which seek to wipe out 
absolutely the small shop-keeper of the land. 

There is to-day, and there almost always has 
been, an almost air-tight combination of British 
tin-plate makers. 

In 1873, 1874, and 1875 there were two tin- 
plate factories in the United States, and the price 
of tin-plate was $12 per box. 

No sooner had this young American industry 
got fairly under way than the "Free Trade" Brit- 
ish Tin-plate "Trust" rtduced the price of tin- 
plate in America from $12 to $4.50 per box, and 
killed the young American industry. 

As soon as the funeral was over the "Trust" 
again advanced the pric© of tin, and in 1879 ^^ 
was selling at from $9 to $10 per box, and the 
American mills again started up, but they were 
again forced to abandon the business by the re- 
peated "dumping" process of the English 
"Trust." 

This left the British "Free Trade" tin-plate 
"Trust" in absolute control of that American in- 
dustry, until the McKinley "f^rotective" TarifiF 
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of 1890 placed a duty of 2.15 cents per lb. on 
foreign tin-plate. 

The British "Trust" held a meeting in England, 
and decided to reduce their price to meet this 
duty, which they promptly did. But the Amer- 
ican duty gave the American industry an advan- 
tage with which they routed this "Free Trade" 
"Trust," and their "toddling" young industry be- 
came a powerful competitive rival in the world's 
tin-plate trade, until in 1905 the American tin- 
plate industry produced 1,105,330,000 lb. of tin- 
plates, which was 80 per cent more than the total 
imports when the Tariff was adopted. And to- 
'day America produces more tin-plate than all 
the rest of the world combined. 

That Tariff of 1890, instead of creating a 
"Trust," actually killed this "Free Tradq" 
"Trust," and the British tin-plate industry to- 
day is "flopping" about in the last agonising writh- 
ings preceding total extinction. 

Ask a British tin-plate "Trust" official how 
much he loves the American tin-plate Tariff. 

The British "Free Trade" chemical firm called 
Brunner, Mond & Co., Ltd., pays higher divi- 
dends than the most severely criticised American 
Trusts, and one wonders if the prices of its 
products are fixed by "Free Trade." 

We might go on indefinitely with examples con- 
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clusively proving that "Trusts" and combinations 
have existed always, are as rife in "Free Trade" 
countries, and are not in any way due to Tariffs. 
Mr. George W. Perkins, a late partner of J. 
P. Morgan & Company, in an interview on Sep- 
tember II, 1913, which appeared in the London 
Daily Telegraph of that date, declared: 

"Fifteen years ago there were 20,000 semi- 
Trusts in England, and now there are upwards oi 
50,000." 

But "Free Traders" do not like to examine 
any "Trusts" except the ^gantic and cruel ones 
they hear about in the United States, so let us 
for a moment examine them. 

Among the largest of these "Trusts," we might 
take the Standard Oil Trust, the Harvester Trust, 
the Meat Trust, and the United States Steel Trust. 

The Standard Oil "Trust" has constantly re- 
duced the price of oil to the consumer, and owes 
its great success not to its having advanced prices, 
but to the fact that it devoted great expense and 
efforts to enlarging the demand for its products, 
and to scientific refining, which gave them great 
by-product values. 

In early days it increased demand by cheapen- 
ing the price of oil and by establishing an 
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enormous number of distributing stations, until 
even in the remote country districts of the States 
a gallon of lamp-oil would be delivered to your 
house by a tank-wagon. 

Later on this "Trust" began to devote its at- 
tention to inventions which would increase the 
demand for oil. 

Household oil-stoves were perfected and lent 
or sold at a very low price to consumers, ma- 
chinery began to use oil for power, and to-day 
this great concern, having already increased the 
demand for oil products to a point far in excess 
of even the much increased supply, is still work- 
ing on mechanical research with a hope of soon 
seeing a stupendous new demand for oil as fuel 
to supplant coal on all steam sea-going craft. 

As the market for^oil widens, and as the de- 
mand increasingly exceeds the supply, we are 
bound to see the price of oil advance, but these 
advances will not be due in the slightest to com- 
bination, but will be entirely due to the fact that 
the world wants more oil than she can pump. 

In no case can the "Free Trader" claim that 
the American "Protective" Tariff has had any- 
thing whatever to do with fixing the price of oil, 
or with the formation of this "Trust," for crude 
oil, petrol, paraffin oil, and all the common grades 
of oil are absolutely free of duty, and the only 
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profit the oil "Trust" has secured, which was due 
to the high Tariff, has been from the increased 
purchasing capacity of the people. 

In the case of the Harvester "Trust," while 
it is a fact that this concern has largely destroyed 
home competition in this industry, yet we cannot 
say that the consumer has suffered, because the 
American buyer of harvesting machinery gets it 
for a lower price than the buyer in any other 
country ; in fact, the cheapest harvesting machinery 
you can buy in Europe or Asia is made in America. 

One of the most severely criticised combinations 
in the world is the American Meat "Trust," and 
yet we can find only benefits which have resulted 
from it. 

Previous to its creation the butchers and local 
market men were slaughtering their own animals 
in a most laborious, wasteful, and expensive man- 
ner, and the blood, bone, hoofs, and, in fact, prac- 
tically all the useful and exceedingly valuable by- 
products were thrown away and lost. 

The Meat "Trust" found profitable and valu- 
able use for every drop of blood, every hair, bone 
and particle of the animal. 

It is generally humorously said that the 
"Trust" has found profitable use for every par- 
ticle of the pig except the squeal. 

Certain it is, however, that it is able to secure 
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sufficient by-product values to enable it to buy a 
live "beef" from a farmer, ship it on the hoof 
hundreds of miles to Chicago, slaughter and dress 
it, and ship the dressed beef right back to the 
town from which the steer came, and sell It to the 
local butcher at a price below what it would have 
cost him to slaughter it locally. 

Thus the farmer gets a better price for his steer, 
the railway gets a double haul out of that steer, 
and the local meat-eater gets his food cheaper, 
and to-day there is probably not a single steer 
slaughtered by a local butcher within five hundred 
miles of a "Trust" abattoir. 

It is not the Meat "Trust" which has forced 
the price of meat up, but it is the increased demand 
for meat. 

For the last six years, in spite of the United 
States TarifiF on meat and cattle, the imports have 
increased 2,000 per cent. 

This Meat "Trust" does not, then, owe any 
of its success to the Tariff ; in fact, a removal of 
the Tariff would only injure the farmer who sells 
the steer, for it would widen the "Trust's" pur- 
chasing market. 

A most convincing fact is that the cheapest 
meat sold in Great Britain to-day is American 
frozen meat, produced by this "Trust," and the 
armies of the world even before the war were 
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fed by their tinned products in open competition 
with the world. 

As soon as President Wilson's 19 13 free meat 
Tariflf Bill went into effect this so-called Chicago 
Meat Trust began to buy cattle in Canada and 
Mexico, and two things happened within a few 
weeks, viz.: 

Canadian cattle prices rose level with the 
United States prices, and Mexico at once put an 
export duty on cattle equal to the United States 
Tariff which was removed, but the price of meat 
remained as high, indeed slightly higher, than it 
was under *Trotection." 

The new United States low Tariff Bill was 
signed in October, 19 13, and during the months 
of October and November the value of beef and 
cattle imports was greater than the whole of the 
previous months of the year combined. 

The following table of imports for November, 
19 1 2, and 19 13, respectively, will give some idea 
whether the United States farmer or the foreign 
farmer benefited most by the Tariff reductions. 

Imports 
1912 1913 

Wheat 2,000 bushels 127,000 bushels 

Olour 6,190 barrels 10,824 barreb 

Fats 4,266 bushels 5,132,308 bushels 

Cattle 43f758 head 103,118 head 

Potatoes 10,668 bushels 764,86^ bushel^ 
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The Steel "Trust" is another enormous Amer- 
ican "Trust" which has never injured the con- 
sumer, but which, on the contrary, has even lib- 
erated the consumer of the world from the bond- 
age of an absolute British-made monopoly. 

In 1870 there were only 30,000 tons of steel 
rails produced in the United States, and the 
foreign steel rail "pool" was charging $107 per 
ton for rails. 

The American Congress in that year placed a 
"Protective" Tariff of $28 per ton on steel rails 
and ingots. 

Now according to "Free Traders" the price 
should have gone up to $136 per ton, but it did 
not do anything of the sort. On the contrary, the 
price at once began to fall, and has steadily con- 
tinued to do so, until you could in 19 14 buy a 
ton of much better steel rails than those of 1870 
from the United States Steel "Trust" for from 
$25 to $30 per ton. . 

In this particular case the Tariff enlarged an 
industry which in 1870 produced 30,000 tons, 
until in 1880 the production of American steel 
was 1,247,335 tons, and in 1890 it was 10,188,329 
tons, and in 19 12 it amounted to 23,676,106 tons. 

The United States Steel makers not only supply 
the United States market, but in 1904 they ex- 
ported $246,000,000 worth of steel, and this in- 
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creased in 19 12 to a total of $760,000,000 worth 
of exports from this very "Trust," and all this 
steel undersold the products of the foreign 
"Trusts," and thus saved the foreign consumer 
(by competition) from the European "Trust's" 
control. 

The American Steel "Trust," like most other 
modern "Trusts," does not depend so much upon 
raising prices as upon cheap methods of produc- 
tion, economical management, savings in cross- 
freight routing, etc., and strongly believes in in- 
creasing the use of products by cheapening their 
price. 

The tendency of most of these "Trust" con- 
cerns is to exact a small profit on a biff turnover. 

This "Trust" has provided the steel for every 
steel building in Buenos Aires for the last ten 
years; it sells bridges in North Africa, pipes to 
the mines of South Africa, rails for the Aus- 
tralian Trans-Continental Railway, and, in fact, 
successfully undersells the "Free Trade" com- 
petitors in every comer of the earth much to the 
benefit of the world's consumers as well as of 
American labourers. Now, if you condemn the 
foreign sales of this "Trust" as "dumping" sales 
at lower prices than they accept in the home ni^ar- 
ket, still you cannot contend that even this process 
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is not an advantage to the foreign consumer and 
an enormous benefit to the home labourer. 

If the American Tariff gives the American 
market to the steel producer, then it is certain 
that if you remove that Tariff the American steel 
producer would be forced to join in and com- 
plete the foreign steel monopoly or go out of busi- 
ness, and if this is true, then the American Tariff 
actually saves the world from a perfectly des- 
potic monopoly. 

The United States Steel "Trust" does not need 
a Tariff, and does not even contribute to the 
American Tariff League, whose Treasurer and 
General Secretary states that prior to the forma- 
tion of the "Trust" the League received $ii,ooo 
per year from no steel producers, who sold their 
undertakings to the "Trust" The League now 
only receives $ioo per year from these sources. 

Let us take another example where the Amer- 
ican "Protective" Tariff actually saved the world 
consumer from a monopoly. 

Prior to 1890 the world's production of sugar 
was limited to and was produced chiefly in the 
West India Islands, and this supply was absolutely 
monopolised and controlled by the American 
Sugar Refining Company, a "Trust" dominated 
by the Havemeyer financial group. 

This "Trust" was formed and operated in 
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"Free Trade" Cuba, and any American Tariff 
could only have operated against it, but it was 
quite safe until the discovery and perfection of 
the American beet sugar industry. 

The only way successfully to combat this mo- 
nopoly was to pass such measure as would in- 
crease the world's production of sugar, and in- 
crease the sources of supply. 

This is just what the United States Congress 
did in 1 890 by paying a bonus of 2 cents per pound 
to American beet sugar producers, and this method 
was soon adopted by Germany and Belgium, and 
thus encouraged by bonuses and Tariffs the new 
beet sugar industry grew very rapidly, until to- 
day there are some 4,000,000 acres in the United 
States growing sugar beets; and the new Beet 
sugar industry in Germany and Belgium devel- 
oped immensely, until sugar was the principal 
item of export from Germany into England. 

There is no doubt that German, Belgian, and 
the United States Fiscal measures^ — either Tariffs, 
bonuses, or both — have created this new industry, 
and equally certain is it that without this new beet 
sugar industry the world's consumers would to- 
day be buying their sugar from the old "Trust's" 
limited Cuban products, and paying for it any 
price demanded by that "Trust." 

Example after example might be given in prov- 
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ing that a Tariff instead of creating "Trusts," is 
the most formidable weapon for their regulation 
by fostering and increasing sources of supply. 

These political campaign "Trust" bogies are 
simply big limited companies. 

Who owns them? 

Why, their shares are on sale every day, and 
any one can buy any part of them any day, on 
almost any Stock Exchange in the world. 

The public investor owns them, or at least he 
owns perhaps 49 per cent of them, and if you 
smash them, you smash the public who owns 
them. 

The "class hatred" monger rails at them for 
cruelly putting their small competitors out of busi- 
ness, and he proposes to crush them to give the 
small producer a chance. 

Are we to suppose that these enormous con- 
cerns can stand less punishment than their small 
competitor? 

Certainly not. You will demolish and ruin 
the small competitor long before you destroy the 
big one, and as soon as you return to favourable 
conditions for the little fellow you will find that 
the big fellow is the first to recover his vitality, 
and the position is exactly where it was before, 
except that in the interim the public investor has 
been squeezed out of his "Trust" shares. 
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You cannot abolish a ''Trust" by an attack 
upon its welfare without destroying their indus- 
try, but you can and should regulate them, and 
destroy their unfair treatment of their com- 
petitors. 

Steel is one of the most important industries in 
the United States, and pays out more money for 
wages, material, and freight than any other manu- 
facturing industry in the world, and it is by no 
means monopolised by the United States Steel 
"Trust." 

On the contrary, the "Trust" does not control 
60 per cent of the American steel output, and yet 
at this moment the present United States Congress 
endeavoured to destroy this hated "Trust" by 
ruining the whole United States steel industry. 

They proposed to reduce the duty to such an 
extent that Calcutta pig-iron could be delivered 
in San Francisco at just about half the present 
price of the American product. 

When this is done, and present war orders 
cease, it is absolutely certain that the first to go 
down to ruin will be the 40 per cent of little fel- 
lows for whose benefit the move was made. Now 
we are perfectly certain that India cannot supply 
the world with pig-iron, or she would be doing 
so, and there would be no present foreign mar- 
ket for American steel. The Steel "Trust" will 
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simply wait until this Calcutta pig-iron has wiped 
out the 40 per cent of the little manufacturers in 
the States, and then she will buy the India output 
and put prices back where they were, and pay 
her temporary losses out of the new profits she 
enjoys from the old customers of her late small 
rivals. 

Why do business men allow Government ma- 
chinery to fall into impractical "vote-getters' " 
hands? 

We simply must have "big business." With 
our present increasing population our production 
is so large that we must have a foreign market 
for our surplus, and who can imagine a little steel 
man with 500 employees successfully driving our 
products into foreign markets? We must have 
big concerns, concentrating big, broad and expen- 
sive brains and power upon this foreign battle or 
we will have no foreign sales. Politicians must 
in future cease their badgering threats to big 
business and their injuring of an industry to pun- 
ish a class and must devote their attention to en- 
couragement of big business and to regulating it 
so as to minimise its abuses. 



CHAPTER XIII 



A "protective" tariff and the cotton 

INDUSTRY 



THE Cotton Industry is undoubtedly the lead- 
ing manufacturing industry of Great 
Britain, and Great Britain produces more 
cotton products than any other nation. 

Since England leads the' world in this industry, 
and since she is the only great nation who retains 
a "Free Trade" system, it may be quite natural 
for some carelessly to conclude that her cotton 
supremacy is due to her "Free Trade" Fiscal 
system. 

In order to clear up this point it is necessary 
to ascertain what advantages, if any, have helped 
her to secure and maintain this dominating posi- 
tion, and whether or not any of them are due to 
her "Free Trade" Fiscal system. 

In the early history of the textile industry we 
find that Flanders led the world, and England 
was little known in the craft. 

We also notice that England in that early day 
recognised the supremacy of this Flemish com- 
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petition, and to "protect" her industry she placed 
a substantial export duty on English wool im- 
ported into Flanders. 

About this period the religious troubles on the 
Continent drove the Flemish out of their own 
country, and it was quite natural for them to 
emigrate to Lancashire, since by doing so they 
could not only secure religious freedom, but ply 
their arts in the country which produced their raw 
materials, and so escape the JEnglish export duty. 

Thus we can see why England at once became 
the leader in the production of textiles. The 
Flemish and the English spinners and weavers 
combined to produce English textile products. 

Another important advantage was that the 
climate of the Midlands lent itself peculiarly to 
this particular industry. 

About this period the Huguenots migrated to 
England and also settled in the Midlands. These 
Huguenots were masters of the ironworking in- 
dustry, and came to England not only to enjoy 
religious freedom, but to ply their iron-working 
trades near the source of their iron and coal sup- 
ply and to escape the substantial export and im- 
port duties on coal and iron, both of which Eng- 
land had enacted about this time. 

It is quite reasonable to assume that it was, 
therefore, due to the English export Tariffs of 
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that period that the Flemish textile workers and 
the Huguenot iron-workers, both of whom beat 
the world in their respective lines, settled in Eng- 
land. 

At least, it is impossible to claim that they were 
induced to come to England by any advantages 
of "Free Trade" policies, which, at that time, did 
not exist in either of these industries. 

We must, therefore, conclude that if the "Pro- 
tective" Tariffs did not induce them to settle in 
England, at least "Free Trade" had nothing to 
do with it. 

At any rate, they did come, and the Midlands 
of England filled up with foreign textile and iron- 
workers, and to this happy coincident is due the 
fact that Lancashire sprang at once into a domi- 
nating position as a textile nation. 

These textile and iron-working brains invented 
the steam-engine, spinning-mule, spinning-jenny, 
and several other epoch-making devices, and, 
coupling them all together, started "Factory 
System." 

Under "Factory System" it was found that one 
man with ;nachinery could produce as much as 
ten hand-labourers, and thus, with one mighty 
bound, England sprang far ahead of all her com- 
petitors as textile producers of the world. 

This advantage was not in any way due to any 
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policy of "Free Trade," but purely to domestic 
inventive ingenuity. 

England might easily have lost this advantage 
had competing nations at once copied her ingen- 
ious machinery and her factory system, but, con- 
trary to the laws of "Free Trade," England 
guarded against such competition by at once pass- 
ing strong "Protective" laws forbidding the ex- 
port of any of her machines, or even any pic- 
tures or drawings of these machines. She was, 
therefore, able to maintain and increase her domi- 
nating textile position in the World for many 
years before her factory system leaked into other 
countries. 

Thus we must conclude that England secured 
her dominating position as the World's textile 
producers without any benefits of "Free Trade," 
in fact, years before the merits of "Free Trade" 
were first discussed. 

Had England been able, by "Protection," to 
retain her monopoly of textile machinery, she 
would to-day be not only the largest, but the 
Only textile producer in the World. 

The first real danger to English textile domina- 
tion appeared amongst the new American Col- 
onies which were settled largely by the English. 

The British Parliament scented danger in this 
quarter, and at once began to enact laws, as 
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foreign as possible to the prindples of "Free 
Trade," in an endeavour to "protect" her textile 
supremacy. 

In 1699 a law was passed forbidding the Amer- 
ican Colonies to ship any wool, yam, cloth or 
woollen manufactures to any place whatever un- 
der penalty of forfeiture of both ship and cargo 
and a fine of $2,500. 

Another law was passed forbidding the expor- 
tation to America of any live lambs, sheep or 
rams under severe penalties. 

In 178 1 a law was passed forbidding the ex- 
port of any woollen machinery; in 1782 cotton 
machinery and artificers in cotton were also for- 
bidden. 

England was leading in this industry at this 
time, but she foresaw dangerous future competi- 
tion, and endeavoured to bolster up her position 
and safeguard her future supremacy by a system 
of most drastic "Protection" which was as foreign 
as possible to any theory or principle of "Free 
Trade." It cannot be doubted that these "Pro- 
tective" measures had much to do with the delay 
in the development of the textile industry of other 
countries, and to it is undoubtedly due the fact 
that to-day no other nation's textile output equals 
that of Great Britain. 

The natural climatic advantage England has, 
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and will always retain, but it is not sufficient to 
overcome the artificial disadvantages in the sell- 
ing markets caused by local application of Tariffs. 

England also enjoys the advantage of having 
and producing the best textile machinery, but not 
only do competing countries now secure this same 
machinery, but they are constantly improving it. 

The one advantage which England enjoys over 
all the other countries is skilled labour. 

Skilled textile labour is not taught in a year 
nor even in a generation, and the great advantage 
enjoyed in England is that she has labour where 
father, son, mother and daughter have, for gen- 
erations, trained their fingers to the delicate art of 
spinning. This is a British advantage not at all 
due to the Fiscal question, and it is one which 
Britain cannot expect to retain, since other coun- 
tries are constantly taking her skilled labour away 
from her, and in time they, too, will have skilled 
hereditary textile labour. 

The other advantage enjoyed by Great Britain 
is the "reputation" of her textile products. 

We can see at a glance that none of the ad- 
vantages which Britain has over her competitors 
are due to **Free Trade," and that all of them 
could easily be destroyed except the one — climatic 
advantage. 
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Now» let us see how Great Britain can best 
maintain her dominating textile position. 

Great Britain could easily manufacture all the 
cotton products required by the world, but she 
could not profitably produce any more than she 
is able to sell. Her advantage would be of no 
use unless she could sell her products. 

In case British textile, products were barred 
by *Trohibitive" Tariffs from all the markets ex- 
cept that of the British Isles, then it would nat- 
urally follow that her production must be limited 
to a total quantity sufficient to supply the British 
Isles demand, which would at once reduce the total 
of her products far below that of several other 
countries. 

Now the United States, Germany, France and 
Japan are all producing great quantities of cotton 
manufactures, and, in fact, each of them is con- 
stantly and enormously increasing its textile out- 
put. ^ ' a.' 

At the present time British cotton producers 

have free access to the home market of the British 
Isles, which they share with foreign producers 
to the extent of some $50,000,000 which were 
imported freely in 19 12. 

In addition to supplying this portion of the 
home market, the British producer sold to other 
countries in 19 12 cotton goods to a total value 
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of some $520,000,000. Let us see of what this 
foreign market consisted, and whether under 
"Free Trade" it would probably be improved. 
The following list will show how great is the 
present Tariff handicap under which the British 
cotton pi?oducers suffer in the world's leading 
"Protected" markets. 

Per cent Per cent 

ad valorem on ad valorem on 
Piece Goods Yams 

United States.... 60 to 88 45 to 48 

Germany 38 to 49 9 to 15 

France 36 to 51 14 to 20 

Russia 169 to 246 70 to 76 

Aitttria-Hungaiy 47 to 65 14 to 17 

Italy 29 to 52 14 to 19 

Belgium 22 to 28 6 to 7 

From this table we can see that British cotton 
products cannot be sold in these markets in com- 
petition with local products, and that even the 
present limited foreign market will be entirely 
destroyed if, and when, the home producer in 
these countries shall have become able to supply 
the home demands. 

It is, therefore, quite easy for us to understand 
why only one-tenth of the British cotton exports 
go to the "Protected" countries, and why nine- 
tenths must be sold to unprotected countries such 
as China and the British Colonies. 

It is absolutely certain that the cotton produc- 
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tion of these *Tratected" countries is growing 
steadily and rapidly, and that not only will the 
United States, France, Belgium, and Japan soon 
produce all the cotton goods they require, but 
they will then become actively dangerous in the 
free Colonial, Chinese and British markets, pro- 
vided they are not barred from these markets by 
a system of TariflFs. 

We must conclude, then, that the one-tenth of 
the present British cotton exports not sold to 
"Protected" countries will soon be lost, and, when 
this does happen, the British export sales will be 
reduced by one-tenth, or by, say, $32,000,000, 
which is now sold to "Protected" countries. 

Let us see how rapidly the cotton industry is 
gaining in some of these leading "Protected" 
countries. 

In 1850 the United States cotton mills used 
up 422,626 bales of 500 lb. each of their own 
crop. 

In 1880 their mills used 1,865,922 bales; in 
1900 they used 3,603,516 bales; and in 1910 they 
used 4}5 16,779 bales; and in addition to this 
home-grown cotton the United States are using 
about 158,000 bales (one-fifth of the crop) from 
Egypt and the South Sea Islands. This shows 
that the United States are now milling over ten 
times as much cotton goods as they were sbrty 
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years ago. In 1850 they used one-sixth of their 
crop, and in 19 10 they used one-half of their 
crop, but the crop in 1850 was 2,454,000 bales, 
and in 19 10 it was 11,965,000 bales. 

In 1897 there were 17,450,000 spindles in the 
United States cotton mills, but in 191 1 (fourteen 
years later) there were 29,500,000 spindles, an 
increase of 67 per cent. 

This increase is continuing, and it is absolutely 
certain that in a comparatively short time the 
United States will have abundant mill capacity to 
produce all the cotton they require, and, if they 
continue their "Protective" Tariffs, British cot- 
ton goods will then be practically barred from 
the United States markets. 

It is startling to note that in 19 10 the United 
States mills used up 4j5 16,779 bales of American 
and 158,000 bales of Egyptian and South Sea 
Islands cotton (total, 4,674,779 bales), while that 
same year British spinners only used 3,202,000 
bales of American cotton and 787,756 bales of 
Egyptian and South Sea Islands cotton (total, 
3*989,756 bales). 

This is actually nearly 700,000 bales less than 
the United States used from those three crops, 
and must force us to conclude that the day is 
not far distant when the British production of 
cotton will no longer be the largest in the world. 
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Similar advances are being made in the "Pro- 
tected" countries of the Continent. 

From 1886 to 1910 we find that the Cont?- 
nental cotton mills have made the following 
progress in their capacity : 

In 1S90 they took 1,995,000 bales of the American crop 
" 189s ** ** 2,521,000 « « « « « 

" 1900 ** " 3,566,000 « « « « « 

** 1905 " " 3.837,000 « « « 

** 1910 ** ** 4,417,000 « « « « « 

'^ 19ZO ^ also " 388,000 ^ *^ Egyptian and South 

Sea Island Cotton, 

making a total of 4,805,000 bales from these 
three crops against a British consumption of only 
3,989,736 bales of the same crops. That is to 
say, some 815,000 bales less were used by British 
mills than by Continental mills. 

The number of spindles in Continental mills in 
1897 was 31,350,000, and in 191 1 there were 
43,000,000 spindles, an increase of 37 per cent, 
while the British increase in the same time was 
only 22 per cent. 

During 1906-9 the British mills were unable to 
sell their products, were running on short time, 
and in great distress, simply because there was 
no market for their products and they had too 
many spindles for their trade. 

Cotton-spinning by power began in Japan some 
fifty years ago, but until after the Japanese-Rus- 
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sian War there was little progress made in this 
or any other industry in Japan. Since that war, 
however, Japan seems to have awakened, and 
she is in every direction showing extraordinary 
activity and expansion — especially is she rapidly 
developing her textile production. 

The export of cotton goods to Japan during 
the years 1906 to 1909 averaged 112,759,900 
yards per year; but for the next three years they 
only averaged 89,101,533 yards, which indicates 
that Japan will not only soon be able to supply 
her home demand, but will have a surplus which 
she will sell in the Chinese markets linless she 
is prevented from doing so by a Tariff. In this 
way she will not only cut the British goods out 
of the Japanese markets, but she will reduce the 
sale of British products in China and her mills 
now pay only one shilling (25 cents) per day for 
male, and eightpence (16 cents) for female oper- 
ators. In addition to this advantage, she is lo- 
cated at the very door of the Chinese and Indian 
markets, with great freight differentials and a 
proximity which would enable her, especially in 
China, to cultivate and capture the trade. 

The one great disadvantage she suffered under 
was her distance and high freights on American 
raw cotton, but since the completion of the Pan- 
ama Canal this is very much lessened, and Amer- 
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ican cotton can be loaded at a Southern port and 
delivered by sailing vessels to Japan at almost 
the same price as it can be shipped by rail from 
the Southern plantations and sent to Europe via 
an Eastern American port. 

Some idea of the advance which Japan is mak- 
ing can be formed by reading the following ex- 
tracts taken from the ** Report on the *Trade 
of Japan' in the Year 19 12," by Mr. E. F. Crowe, 
the British Commercial Attache at Tokio. The 
Report shows that in the cotton industry alone 
new mills have been established and existing mills 
extended to the number of 36, whilst other indus- 
tries show unmistakable signs of activity and de- 
velopment. Commenting on two tables which 
show an increase in the imports of raw material 
and a diminution of manufactured imports, Mr. 
Crowe says: 

"The two tables afford a good illustration of 
the tendency of trade in Japan during recent years, 
viz., the increase in the imports of raw materials, 
semi-finished articles, and machinery, and the de- 
crease in manufactured goods, and, with a few 
exceptions, the results are what might have been 
expected in consequence of the revision of the 
tariff." 
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The menace to Lancashire's staple industry is 
shown in the following passage : 

"The importation of cotton piece goods has 
been one of the oldest and most important lines 
of business done between the United Kingdom and 
Japan, and as it has been the mainstay of some 
of the old-established foreign houses, the time 
has come for them to reconsider their position, 
for it is clear, with the increase in the tariff, the 
day is close at hand when all but special qualities 
of grey shirting will cease to be imported." 

That revenue has/ not been sacrificed to the' 
development of internal industry is clear from 
the following statement, which shows that : 

"The total amount of import duties collected 
has increased from £4,288,268 ($21,443,340) to 
^5>94S>500 ($29»727»50o), or by nearly 50 per 
cent, and from a purely revenue-producing point 
of view the tariff has, therefore, probably proved 
satisfactory to the authorities of the finance de- 
partment." 

We must conclude that, not only will the pres- 
ent high average of "Protective" Tariffs be con^ 
tinued in Tariff countries, but it is safer for us 
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to assume that other countries will follow their 
example, and that the general average of Tariff 
handicap against British cotton products in the 
world's markets will increase rather than diminish. 

If this is to be true, then the British cotton 
producer must either pay the foreign duties out 
of his own pocket and still sell his goods to the 
foreign consumer at a price to compete with the 
foreign makers' price, or he must add the duty 
to the price to the consumer. 

Now in cases such as the United States, where 
the ad valorem duty on piece goods is from 68 
to 88 per cent of its value, it is quite absurd to say 
that it is possible for the British producer either 
to cut his price 68 to 88 per cent or to add this 
sum to the selling price of his goods, and expect 
the American public to buy them at such an ex- 
orbitant price. 

Broadly speaking, there is, then, but one pos- 
sible result such Tariffs can have : they will simply 
keep British cotton goods out of these markets 
just so soon as home production equals home 
demand. 

Therefore, if Tariffs do continue abroad, the 
British market will gradually be reduced until 
finally it will be confined to the British Empire, 
and a few other non-productive markets in which 
British goods must successfully meet the products 
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oi Japan's cheap labour and that of the United 
States and Continental mills. 

If this does happen, and after it has happened, 
it will then be absolute folly for any one to meas- 
ure the world power of the British cotton in- 
dustry in spindles. 

At present we hear the leading cotton opera- 
tors boasting of the dominance of Britain in the 
world's trade because she has so many more 
spindles than any other country, but seldom do 
we hear them weighing up British chances from 
the selling point of view. What will it matter 
in 1930 if there are 100,000,000 more British 
spindles than any other spindles, if there is only 
market for 30,000,000 British spindle products? 

Not only is the market for Lancashire cotton 
going to be reduced in "Protected" countries, but 
it is just as sure to be reduced in certain Colonial 
and other open markets. 

In India, according to the speech of March 17, 
19 13, made by Sir Guy Fleetwood -Wilson, 
Finance Member of the Indian Legislative Coun- 
cil, Great Britain holds 49 out of 72 million 
sterling of the entire Indian imports. Fully one- 
half of this import trade consists of Lancashire 
cotton-piece goods. Now India is beginning to 
grow cotton, and in time to come the Indian cot- 
ton crop will undoubtedly be a substantial one. 
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India is also beginning to produce cotton goods. 
To-day she has 253 mills, 6,521,000 spindles, and 
86,200 looms. 

In time to come, when India has the advantage 
of home-grown cotton, together with her very 
cheap labour, it is reasonable to conclude that her 
home cotton products will further reduce the In- 
dian market for Lancashire products. 

Lancashire products will also encounter, with 
increasing punishment, the severe competition of 
other countries in the Chinese markets. 

It is difficult to see how the "Free Trade" 
British cotton producers get any comfort or cheer 
out of the fact that in 19 12 they exported to 
Germany some $35,000,000 worth of cotton 
goods, when Germany imported into Great Britain 
that same year $27,500,000 worth of her cotton 
products. That year the Germans bought $25,- 
000,000 worth of British yam, and made it into, 
say, $45,000,000 worth of piece goods, and at 
once imported $27,500,000 worth of these piece 
goods back to Great Britain to compete with 
Lancashire piece goods in the British market. 
In other words, that British yarn was turned into 
German cloth, and the Lancashire producer met 
one-half of this doth competing with him in his 
own home market and the other half either in the 
German market or the Eastern market. 
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The average Tariff in Germany against British 
piece goods is from 38 to 49 per cent ad valorem, 
and if Great Britain had an equal Tariff on Ger- 
man piece goods, then that $27,500,000 worth 
of German piece goods would never have been 
sold in England. 

Why boast about having exported in 19 12 $4,- 
975,000 worth of British cotton goods to France 
when the French imports to Britain amounted to 
$2,850,000 duty free? Why cheer because the 
exports to Belgium amount to $7,050,000 when 
Belgian imports amount to $5,245,000? 

No 1 It must be evident to any one who is open 
to conviction, that the foreign "Protective" Tariffs 
are seriously militating against the Lancashire cot- 
ton trade, and they must ultimately drive Lan- 
cashire out of these markets by fostering internal 
production until it equals internal demand. 

At present Lancashire's export trade to the 
principal "Protected" countries is only 10 per 
cent of her entire exports, which is conclusive 
proof that the free markets are nine times as 
good for Lancashire as "Protected" markets, and 
hence the free British market must be nine times 
as good to the "Protected" cotton producer as it 
would be under a British "Protective" Tariff. 

The per capita consumption of cotton is much 
less in "Free Trade" markets than it is in the 
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"Protected" countries. In other words, the In- 
dian does not buy as much cotton goods as the 
French or German. 

Amongst the more modem nations the higher 
and more scientific the "Protective" Tarifi, the 
greater is the per capita consumption of cotton 
goods. 

The high "Protection" in the United States 
has resulted in a scale of general wages about two 
and one-third times as high as those of England, 
and we must also note that the per capita con- 
sumption of cotton in the United States is 24 J4 
lbs., while that of Great Britain is 7J4 lbs. It 
is reasonable to assume that the high wages have 
created that high per capita cotton consumption. 
Now since wages in the United States always 
went up under "Protection" and always fell under 
"Free Trade"" Tariffs, it is reasonable to con- 
elude that the high wages are due to the "Protec- 
tive" Tariff. If this is so, then not only would 
wages go up in the British Isles under "Protec- 
tion," but so would the per capita consumption of 
cotton. If, therefore, the British wage finally 
equalled that of the States, it is just to assume 
that then, too, would the British cotton producers 
sell 24^ lbs. of cotton per capita, which would 
give him a home market some 765,000,000 lbs. 
(1,330,000 bales) greater than it is now* 
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Certain it is that the best selling markets are 
the "Protected" ones from which British goods 
are practically barred. 

Equally certain is it that Lancashire is driven 
to the worst, or "Free," markets where per capita 
consuming capacity is lowest; but, worst of all, 
the present "Free Trade" Fiscal system not only 
keeps her home per capita consimiption capacity 
at the lowest standard, but it leaves this market 
open to, and divides it with, the foreign cotton 
producer. 

jBut the astounding part of the entire problem 
is that the "Free Trade" Cotton Employers in 
Lancashire used these same arguments against 
a ^'Protective'' Tariff to their workmen in the 
General Elections, and their sections went almost 
solid for "Free Trade." Any workman who 
analysed his warning would have seen that, 
"boiled down," the "Free Trader" simply said to 
him: 

'* Don't vote for a Tariff, or your wages will 
go up," and the Tariff candidate was usually de- 
feated. 

Now Lancashire cotton spinners are largely 
"Free Traders," and I am somewhat perplexed 
when I try to analyse their mental contortions and 
convulsions. 

Ftrat we hear them preaching that a British 
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Tariff would ruin the British spinner, and we next 
see them violently accusing the Government of 
favouritism to the Indian spinners by allowing 
India to put a 3 per cent duty on cotton manu- 
factured imports. 

A Tariff which would ruin the English spinner 
was going to be such an advantage to the Indian 
spinner that the British spinners forced the Gov- 
ernment to levy an excise charge of an equal 
amount against the Indian spinner. 

These same "Free Trade" cranks from Lan- 
cashire would probably argue that the Indian 
consumer would pay the duty he complained of as 
a penalty against him. 

Oh, these "Free Traders," how they can hop 
about when cornered, and how their mental ca- 
pacity leads itself to "Free Tr^de" arguments. 
They remind me of a friend of mine in Paris, who 
declared that "the Catholic religion lends itself 
to Paris life." 

A few years ago I witnessed a disgraceful 
scene on the floor of the Manchester Cotton Ex- 
change. Mr. Patten, an American cotton factor 
and speculator, visited the Manchester Exchange, 
and the crowd of local cotton brokers and dealers 
set upon him much as you might expect a crowd 
of hungry wolves to set upon a lone sheep. • The 
man was pushed, insulted, and would certainly 
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have been seriously injured had he not taken 
refuge in a neighbouring building, from which 
he was rescued by the fire brigade, removed 
through an unused emergency door and hastily 
driven to the railway station, where he embarked 
for Liverpool, while an excited and infuriated 
crowd filled the streets in front of the building 
in which he had taken refuge. The crime which 
Mr. Patten had committed which had so inflamed 
the Lancashire cotton men was this: 

It was believed that an influential group of 
American financiers, headed by Mr. Patten, had 
bought up the whole American crop and had 
raised the price of cotton to the operator and 
buyer enormously. Lancashire was powerless to 
help herself, and, driven into a corner, vented 
its disappointment upon Mr. Patten. 

This incident ought to awaken the American 
operators and financiers and cause them to lose no 
time in doing what is possible to safeguard their 
industry. 

In the last ten years the cotton growing acreage 
has increased 32 per cent, but the production has 
increased only 11 per cent, which is not only 
proof that the land is being impoverished, but 
that future American crops will not be less easily 
cornered, and that the American crop has prac- 
tically reached its maximum, while in the same 
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period the value of the crop has gone up 117 
per cent. 

In the last twenty years the world's consump- 
tion of cotton has doubled, and if the demand 
continues to increase the crop outside America 
must increase in proportion, or the price of cot- 
ton will go up to whatever price speculators care 
to put it. 

Thus you will see that while Nature gives 
Lancashire the spinning climate, Nature has ^ven 
the American the cotton. As a spinner, winch 
would you rather have? 

By Nature the American gets the cotton and 
by her laws she gets the big order. 

Now, if the American spinners are intelligent 
they will see that, since they have all the cotton, 
they can, by buying all that cotton, practically 
keep the Lancashire mills from making any cot- 
ton goods. 

Then if they would spin and weave all this cot- 
ton and ship it in the piece, instead of the bale, 
no one in the world could buy cotton goods ex- 
cept from America, and thus they would not only 
control the American market, but all the mar- 
kets, no matter what Tariff laws are enacted 
against them abroad by the Allied Trade agree- 
ment. 

This is precisely what America is doing just 
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as rapidly as she can put down mills and educate 
employees. 

She has grown in this manner until her output 
of cotton goods is now rapidly approaching that 
of England, and her capadty is increasing by 
leaps and bounds, and at any moment you may 
expect some giant American financial group to 
see this easy method of taxing the people of the 
world, and you may any morning read in your 
breakfast paper that a new American company 
has been formed with a stupendous capital suf- 
ficiently large to finance and manufacture the 
American cotton crop. 

What would then become of Lancashire's cli- 
matic advantage? 

The only way Lancashire could then make 
profits out of the cotton trade would be either as 
a jobber of American cotton goods or as owner 
of some of the American Cotton Trust's shares 
at their high market prices. Already American 
financiers buy the crop and control the price to 
Lancashire, why should they not spin and weav6 
it? 

In this age of gigantic high finance, it is sur- 
prising that this has not already been done. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE EFFECT OF A TARIFF ON MANUFACTURING 

AND LABOUR 

WHEN labour is at its highest price there 
is the largest demand for it." 
The wealth of any nation depends 
upon the production of the brain and brawn of 
her peoples. 

Apart from the lack of justice and equity in 
the present British "Free Trade" system, it is not 
even a good business system for the Government, 
the Consumer, the Producer, or the Labourer. 
"Free Trade" is in fact an antiquated system 
which has long been discarded by every other 
country and is ridiculed by any foreigner who 
ever hears it recommended. On the "Free 
Trade" question Great Britain is simply stand- 
ing on its head and shouting that every one else 
is upside down. 

How does "Protection" affect labour? To re- 
peat an example which we have already quoted 
in the case of the Lancashire cotton producers, 
let us assume that before the war two men have 
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decided to establish a factory for the manufacture 
of electric motors. 

One suggests locating it in Manchester, Eng- ^ 
land, because of its central distribution advan- 
tages, its splendid service of railways, and its 
proximity to the great ship canal. 

The other suggests locating it in Germany, be- 
cause in so doing the firm could sell their products 
in both the British and German markets, while if 
they located it in England their products would 
be barred from the German market by the Ger- 
man "Protective" Tariffs. 

That factory would no doubt be built in Ger- 
many by German bricklayers and other labourers, 
and after it was built it would be operated by 
German labourers. 

Further than that, the bricks and other material 
used in its construction would be made by German 
labourers, and thus you can see whether or not 
the English or German labourer suffered or 
gained by England's "Free Trade" and Ger- 
many's "Protective" Tariff systems. 

But this does not end the loss which English 
labour will suffer by this transaction. 

Let us follow the career of this new German 
factory. 

Let us assume that in two years after this new 
German factory starts, the value of its output of 
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electric motors for one year amounts to, say, 
$50,000, and they have all been sold in Germany. 

One of the partners then calmly suggests dou- 
bling the output for next year. His astonished 
partner asks where in the world the surplus could 
be sold? Whereupon they proceed to make a 
few calculations, with the following result: 

They find that their $50,000 output, which was 
sold in Germany, resulted in a 20 per cent profit 
to them. The accounts, we will say, stood as 
follows : 

Cost of German material $15,000 

Cost of German labour 15,000 

German rent, taxes^ rates, and general expenses 5>ooo 

Living expenses of two partners at $2,500 each 5f00o 

Net profit to the firm zo,ooo 

Total $50,000 

They find that if they made $100,000 worth of 
products their rent, rates, taxes and general and 
living expenses would be nearly the same, so that 
the second $50,000 worth could be made 20 per 
cent or $10,000 cheaper than the first, besides 
which they could buy the material at a lower 
price, and by doubling the output they could af- 
ford to put down more economical machinery. 

The result is they conclude that by doubling 
the output they can not only cheapen the cost on 
the first $50,000 output, but they can sell the 
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second $50,000 output in England at 20 per cent 
less than the German price, and still make the 
same profit they made on the German sales. 

Thus we can see that they can sell their motors 
in England at the cost price of the English motor 
and still make 20 per cent profit 

Even if these German sales were made in 
England at prices below the German cost, and 
even if the English buyer did get a better price 
than the German buyer, the transaction is still 
a profitable one for German labour, for they get 
the extra work at the same wage. The German 
employer does not say to his workmen, "We will 
pay you so much on this German job, but here is 
a job for the English market, and you must work 
cheaper on it." 

Even "dumping" helps the workmen of the 
"dumper." 

How could the British Westinghouse factory, 
which is located in Manchester, secure this order 
from an English buyer when the buyer could pur- 
chase it in Germany as cheap as the Westinghouse 
plant could produce it? 

If the Westinghouse factory loses this order, 
then their English labour is not employed to pro- 
duce it. 

This is exactly why many labourers have been 
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discharged from the British Westinghouse works 
during the last few years. 

If a British duty, equal to the German duty, 
was laid on motors, then these German motors 
would not have gone to England, and the English 
labour would have made the motor, and thus 
labour would have been more in demand. 

We can see, then, that so long as that new 
German factory exists, and is allowed to ship her 
goods freely to England, just so long will it con- 
tinue to injure English labour. 

"Free Traders" will argue that the German 
factory could not compete in the manner I have 
just described because, on account of their Tariff, 
their material and cost of production will be so 
much more than British costs. 

That this is not true will be seen from the fol- 
lowing "cutting" taken from the London Morn- 
ing Post of May 22, 19 13 : 



"BRITISH STEEL AND BRITISH CONTRACTS 



"The Shipbuilding and Shipping Record, com- 
menting on the contract for the dock gates and 
swing bridges required by the Port of London 
Authority for the East India Dock extension, 
which has been placed in Germany, states that the 
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price at which, the contract has been taken is not 
one that would have left any profit to any firm in 
this country, but as the specification issued by the 
Port of London Authority called for the use of 
British steel and other material, it is a matter 
for inquiry as to whether the German firm will be 
required to conform strictly to this specification, as 
otherwise the British firms tendering for the work 
consider themselves aggrieved in that their prices 
could have been materially reduced had they been 
permitted to base their tenders on the use of Ger- 
man material, which is obtainable in many in- 
stances at 30 shillings ($7.50) per ton lower than 
that of British structural material." 

At a glance we see that the British firms are 
complaining that in their tenders they were forced 
to furnish British material, and could have re- 
duced their quotations had they been permitted 
to furnish German material, which is "cheaper by 
some $7.50 per ton." 

In this particular case, the German contractor 
slips right into London City, and "lands" a very 
choice order, much to the benefit of German la- 
bour, and much to the injury of English labour. 

If this contract had not been cancelled since 
the war, this German contractor would have re- 
ceived a handsome profit in "Port of London" 
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gold, and he would have escaped with this gold 
to Germany scot-free, while had this profit gone 
to the British contractor the British Government 
would have forced him to pay a substantial sum 
out of it in Income Tax and another ultimately 
in Death Duties. 

No wonder the German could underbid the 
home contractor, and the German labourer did 
the Englishman's work, and received his pay. 

A "Protective" Tariff would either have kept 
this order at home or it would have forced the 
German firm to pay an equal, fair, pro rata share 
of the expenses of maintaining the British Gov- 
ernment. 

The present "Free Trade" system of Great 
Britain rewards you for living abroad and sup- 
porting a competing nation, and penalises you for 
staying at home and helping to defend and sup- 
port your own land. 

The rates and taxes paid by home manufac- 
turers are a considerable item of expense in their 
cost of production, which the foreign competitors 
do not have to meet. 

It is estimated that on every $500 worth of 
everything the Britisher produced he must pay 
from $60 to $75 in Imperial and local taxes and 
this tax will naturally be higher after the war. 

This means that, say, $60 is added for rates 
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and taxes to the cost price of a $500 British-made 
motor, and nothing is added to the foreign-made 
one. How, then, could the British motor manu- 
facturer undersell the German in either market? 

Let us assume that British and German rates 
and taxes were equal (which they are not) and 
that the German producer pays $60 rates and 
taxes to the German Government on each $500 
motor he sells in England, and nothing to the 
British Government. 

If the British producer sells a $500 British- 
made motor in Germany what happens? 

The British producer pays $60 rates and taxes 
to the home Government, and he pays in duties 
another $60 to the German Government. 

In 191 1 British producers not only paid the 
whole expenses of the British Government, but 
they paid in duties to foreign Governments a 
total sum of over $400,006,000, which helped to 
run those other Governments, while the British 
Government received from the foreign producers 
not one farthing. 

This money was paid as follows : 

Duties paid on exports to Germany $ 43,125,000 

******* France 37iS7o,ooo 

******* United States 91,275,000 

• * * * * other Tariflf Countries x55»407,ooo 

* * * « « Colonies 781,000,000 

Total $405*477,000 
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We can see, then, that in 191 1 not only did the 
British producer pay the whole of the $1,500,- 
000,000 of Imperial and local expenses, but he 
also paid $405,000,000 of the expenses of other 
Governments. Is it fair? Is it reasonable? Can 
he keep it up? 

Thus you can see that the "Protected" for- 
eigner has the "Free Trade** producer "going and 
coming." 

Let us see how much this amounted to in 19 12 
to the British producer and labourer. 

In 19 1 2 foreign producers sold to British buy- 
ers over $1,000,000,000 worth of goods which 
British labour could have produced. This $1 ,000,- 
000,000 was more than half labour. Foreign 
labour then received in 1911 $500,000,000 in 
wages which could and should have been paid 
to British labour. 

This $500,000,000 wages would have furnished 
a year's work each for 961,538 British labourers 
at $10 per week each. 

If a Tariff of 35 per cent had been placed on 
the $1,000,000,000 worth of foreign goods men- 
tioned, what would have happened? 

Either the foreign shipper would: 

I. Not have shipped his goods into Great 
Britain, in which case the goods would have been 
made by British labour, or 
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2. He would have paid to the British Gov- 
ernment the handsome sum of $350,000,000, 
which would have given the Government enough 
income from these duties to enable her to remove 
— if she chose — all the present duties on the 
working man's tea, sugar, cocoa, coffee, tobacco, 
spirits and wine, and thus cheapen them greatly, 
and leave almost $185,000,000 per annum over 
for the reduction of the National Debt. 

Between 1891 and 191 1 (twenty-one years) 
the United States producers sold in Great Britain 
$7>039>305jOOO more goods than the British pro- 
ducer sold in the United States, simply because 
Great Britain had "Free Trade" and the United 
States had "Protection," and would riot let British 
goods enter the United States. The average for 
twenty-one years was $335,000,000 per year in 
favour of the American producer and his la- 
bourer. 

Since the Cobden "Free Trade" law of 1846 
this British trade balance loss has amounted to 
over $77,500,000,000, which the foreigners sold 
Great Britain in excess of what they allowed 
Great Britain to sell them. 

If half of this was labour loss, then their "Free 
Trade" Jaw has cost British labour in forty-eight 
years a sum equal to about one-sixth of the entire 
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value of all the wealth of all the people of Great 
Britain. 

Let us examine the following partial list of 
foreign-made goods which were freely sold in 
Great Britain in 1911: 

Wearing apparel , $ 25,995,000 

Meal and flour 26,385,000 

Cutleiy 26,365,000 

Electrical goods 7,175,000 

Glass and earthenware 20,245,000 

Machinery 28,840,000 

Finished iron and steel 551665,000 

Motor cars and parts 29,955,000 

Cotton yams and manufactures 56,395,000 

Woollen yams and manufactures 47i93o,ooo 

Silk yams and manufactures 67,205,000 

Other yams and manufactures 39»47o,ooo 

Total $431,625,000 

Examine this list carefully, anfi answer the fol- 
lowing ten questions: 

1. Had British labour any benefits from any 
of these articles before they arrived? 

2. Had foreign labour? 

3. Did the British Government receive any- 
thing out of them? 

4. If they had been taxed would the British 
Government have received any revenue from 
them? 

5. If they had been barred by a "Protective" 
Tariff would Great Britain have had a famine 
in any of them ? 
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6. Could they have been produced at home? 

7. If they had been produced at home would 
home labour have benefited? 

8. If they had been made at home would 
there have been more demand for home labour? 

9. If they had been barred from entry would 
it have caused the price of food to go up? 

10. Try to find one single reason why it was 
better for British capital, labour, or the nation 
to admit these goods freely. 

Let us see what is the present condition of the 
British labouring man. 

In reading the 19 13 Budget speech of Mr. 
Lloyd George in the House of Commons we 
notice his report that out of 425,000 adult deaths 
in 19 1 2 there were 350,000 who left no property. 

The astounding fact is that fourteen-seven- 
teenths of the grown people who died in 1912 
had spent their lives working in Great Britain 
and had been unable during their whole lives to 
accumulate any taxable property. 

We must assume that fourteen grown people 
out of every seventeen in Great Britain (this must 
represent the whole of labour) spend their lives 
working practically for their keep. 

But are they kept ? 

If the whole of the labourers in Great Britain 
had been slaves worth $1,000 each, belonging to 
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the three-seventeenths, they would have been bet- 
ter fed, better housed, and have received better 
medical attention than they did receive, and would 
have had less worry, happier lives, and would 
have left, perhaps, the same property at death. 

We must concede, then, that British labour is 
in a worse condition, as far as their material wel- 
fare is concerned, than if the labourers were 
slaves. 

The British worker's family averages five in 
number, and the average weekly wage is 25s. 9d. 

($6.43)- 
Could you keep a family of five on $6.43 per 

week? 

About 2,000,000 people were living on public 
charity and old age pensions, while millions more 
are fed by private charities. 

The private charity of the City of London alone 
amounts to over £5,000,000 per year ($25,000,- 
000). 

The annual British charity bill (including Old 
Age Pensions) amounted before the war to 
more than the interest on their National Debt. 

Around Christmas time every big newspaper 
in England contained columns of advertisements 
of hundreds of British charities who cry out for 
funds with which to help the starving. 

I will insert here a few inches clipped from the 
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second column of the front page of the Morning 
Post of January 22, 19 14. 

Where else in the world can you find such a 
public confession of national inability to furnish 
sufficient honest industry to care for the people? 



"THIS WINTRY WEATHER 

may be 'seasonable,' but it is causing much suf- 
fering to many poor people in Hoxton, espe- 
cially to 

THE VICTIMS OF GENUINE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
Do please help us to provide gifts of coal so 
that Fires may be lighted in Empty Grates, 
which unfortunately abound on every hand. 
WILL YOU KINDLY SEND A CON- 
TRIBUTION TO-DAY 
to the Rev. George Twentyman, 
St^ John's Vicarage, Hoxton, London?" 



"IN THIS WINTRY WEATHER 
Thousands of Families are Without Fire or Food; 
and Hundreds of Men and Women are Roaming 
the Streets, Homeless and Starving. 

Pray Help 
THE CHURCH ARMY 
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to relieve their necessities by means of Work, in 
King Edward's Labour Tents, Queen Alexandra's 
Labour Depots, and 100 Labour Homes, Relief 
Depots, Farm Colony, &c., throughout London 
and the provinces. 

Funds, Old Clothes, and Firewood Orders 
(3s. 6d. per 100 bundles) urgently needed. 
Cheques crossed *Barclays', a/c Church Army,' 
payable to Prebendary Carlile, Hon. Chief Sec, 
Headquarters, Marble Arch, W." 



"THE DOCK SOUP KITCHEN'S 

Special Appeal. 

Funds earnestly solicited to enable in effi- 
ciency the above well-known institution, which has 
been doing such excellent work for many years 
past for our Underfed Children, and is now sup- 
plying daily Hot Free Meals (consumed on the 
premises) to some 300 of our poorer children in 
this dreary, desolate region, surrounded by the 
docks and the river. Also for Coal, Grocery, and 
Bread for our necessitous poor and casually em- 
ployed. Do please help us immediately in this 
Needful and Urgent Work. Cheques and 
P. O.'s crossed, please. Union of London and 
Smith's Bank, i Lombard Street, E. C. 
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Rev. Stuart Smyth, The Vicarage, St. Mark's, 

Victoria Docks, London, E. 

Dia. and Anon gratefully thanked." 



"THE FRIENDS OF THE POOR 



IN THIS BITTER WEATHER THINK 

OF THE SUFFERING POOR AND 

THEIR .CRYING CHILDREN 

Without Food, Without Coal, 

And send us the means to relieve their sufferings. 



Offices, 40 Ebury Street, London, S. W." 



"THE WINTRY WEATHER AND 

THE POOR 

Throughout the country thousands of needy 
Men, Women and Children are applying to the 
Salvation Army for a helping hand, for the chance 
to work. They are given the opportunity to help 
themselves by means of the 180 Homes and 
Branches of The Army's Social Operations, 
which house over 8,000 Poor Nightly in the 
United Kingdom alone, and find employment for 
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thousands daily. 1,316 Centres of Evangelistic 
work are also in operation. 

£150,000 are needed for the Army's Central 
Funds alone every year. Will You Kindly 
Give General Booth Some Special Assist- 
ance FOR THE Winter's Work? Please ad- 
dress cheques, crossed "Bank of England, Law 
Courts Branch," to General Booth, ioi Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E. C. Balance Sheets 
sent on application. Legacies are greatly needed. 
Inspection of the Homes is invited." 



This is the social result of the "Free Trade" 
system in England 

By passing a law which would make it possible 
for British labour to support itself, the nation 
would at once relieve itself of a debt almost as 
big as the National Debt. 

Yet if you will also watch the arguments care- 
fully, you will notice that "Free Trade" speakers 
never deny that a "Protective" Tariff will raise 
wages, but they warn the voter that although 
wages do go up, the cost of food and living will 
go up at a greater rate, so that his position will 
be worse than it was under "Free Trade." 

So far, then, the labourer has learned from 
both sides that a "Protective" Tariff will raise 
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wages, and he will see that it cannot raise wages 
unless it increases employment, because so long 
as there are able men out of work, those men will 
accept a job even if they have to accept lower 
wages. 

The labourer then has also learned from both 
sides that not only will wages go up, but unem- 
ployment will have disappeared, and every one 
will have steady work at better wages. 

Now, under any scale of food prices, this 
would be an improvement on the present British 
labour conditions. But the British labourer is 
still faced with the "Free Trade" statement that 
his food and living expenses are going up more 
than wages. 

Not that it would go up as much, but that it 
will go up more, for unless it went up more the 
labourer would still be better off under "Protec- 
tion" than he was under "Free Trade." So he 
must decide whether it will go up more or not 
before he can decide whether he should vote for 
a high-wage Tariff. 

I have fully discussed this "high cost of liv- 
ing" claim in Chapter XI, but in order to avoid 
too much back-reference I will repeat some of the 
arguments in this chapter in order to apply the 
conclusion to the direct effect upon labour. 

The "Free Trade" speaker always points to 
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the United States and paints a horrible picture of 
the hig^ cost of living the American "Protective" 
Tariff has caused. 

Page 41 of the British Board of Trade Report 
entitled "Cost of Living in American Towns" ^ 
states that the average of all United States wages 
is 130 per cent higher than the average of British 
wages. In other words, the American labourer 
makes 230 shillings, while the British labourer 
is making 100 shillings. The American wages 
are two and one-third times as high as British ,^ 
wages, and American labour is fully employed. 

On page 94 of the same Report it is shown ^ 
that the cost of food was 28 per cent higher (i. e., 
a little more than one and one-quarter times as 
much) in the United States as in Great Britain; 
while, as has been shown, wages were up 130 
per cent (two and one-third times as much). 

Table of rentals taken from page 91 of the 
same Board of Trade Report: 



Number of Rooms England 

per Dwelling and Wales United States 

$ $ 

Three Rooms 93 — 1.12 1.68 — 2.40 

Four Rooms 1.12 — 1.37 2.16 — 3.00 

Five Rooms 1.37 — 1.62 2.85 — 3.75 

Six Rooms 1.62 — 1.93 3.75 — 4.33 

*See above, page 177. 
'Ibid., page 178. 
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This British Report shows that the average 
rent in the United States is considerably higher 
than in England, but comments that the rooms 
are larger, garden grounds larger, and that 71 
per cent of the houses used by American labour- 
ers have six or more rooms, while in England 
only 41 per cent have houses as large as six 
rooms. 

In other words, the American labourer, with 
his steady work and high wages, occupies a better 
house, and pays more rent for it. 

This Board of Trade Report closes on page 
106 by stating that the American cost of food 
and rent combined is 52 per cent higher than it 
is in England, but that average wages are over 
two and a quarter times higher in the United 
States, which gives American labour higher stand- 
ards of material comfort and a snug bankable 
balance of profit in cash. 

The fact is that the American labourer receives 
more than double British wages, and if he was 
content with the meagre life, nourishment and 
comforts of the British workman, he could save 
two-thirds of his wages in cash bank deposits, and 
in this way he would put in the bank each week, 
after paying for his living expenses, a sum con- 
siderably larger than the whole wages of the 
British labourer. 
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The American labourer voted for "Protection" 
and his wages went up to one-third more than 
double, but his food and rent cost him a little 
over half more. 

In other words, he now earns 230 shillings to 
the 100 shillings he used to earn, but his food 
and rent now cost him 53 shillings more than 
they did before. 

Under a "Protective" Tariff, then, the labourer 
in America receives an increase in wages sufficient 
to pay his food and rent increase, and still has 
$45 cash in his pocket compared to the British 
labourer's $25. 

But the "Free Trader" will contend that, in 
spite of figures, the American labourer is not so 
well off under "Protection" as the British labourer 
is under "Free Trade." 

Let us see if he is. 

This same British Board of Trade Report says 
that in America from three to four out of every 
ten labourers own their own houses. 

Now these Reports were all made by labourers 
in cities where the value of property is high. 

If the Reports had included the millions of 
labourers who work in country districts where the 
labourer can buy property near Jiis work at cheap 
prices, then I have no doiibt that it would be found 
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that over half the American labourers own their 
own houses, and pay no rent at all. 

In other words, there would be more than 20,- 
000,000 American labourers who own their own 
houses. 

If there are only three people out of seventeen 
in Great Britain who own anything, then there 
are almost three times as many American homes 
owned by labourers as there are British homes 
owned by their occupants, no matter who they are. 

We see then, that the American labourer largely 
owns his own house and furniture — now let us 
see what else he has saved. 

We find from the American records of 191 2 
there were 9,800,000 labourers who had savings 
bank deposits amounting to $4,220,000,000. 

The average per capita savings bank deposits 
of the people of "Protected" Germany, France, 
and the United States each exceeds that of the 
people of the United Kingdom. 

Nearly ten millions of American workmen not 
only own their own homes, but have a cash bal- 
ance almost four times as large as the combined 
pre-war total gold reserve of Germany, France, 
and Great Britain. 

In addition to this wealth, we find the Ameri- 
can labourer carries more life insurance than all 
the combined people of Great Britain do. We 
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also find that he is better clothed, better fed, and 
works shorter hours than the British labourer. 
No truthful man can assert that the "Pro- 
tected" American labourer is not better off than 
is the "Free Trade" British labourer. 

A splendid proof is foimd in the fact that since 
the United States was founded more than 30,000,- 
000 emigrants have gone there from Europe to 
find better conditions, and they stay there and 
write for their friends to come and enjoy their 
new-found prosperity. 

In 1906 there were 1,225,000 emigrants who 
entered the United States, and they continue pour- 
ing in constantly at the rate of 30,000 a week, and 
yet wages stay up. 

Now what would happen in England if 30,000 
emigrants landed in London every week and 
started out to get the Englishman's job at any 
price to keep them from starving? 

Wages would go down, and there would simply 
be an increase of 30,000 per week in the number 
of unemployed who sleep in the streets, and suffer 
from want. 

There is no danger of this, ^however, for the 
foreigner doesn't want the Englishman's job, for 
it is not so good as his own, and therefore the for- 
eign emigrant does not come. 

Each year sees an army of British labourers 
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larger than the pre-war standing army of Great 
Britain marching out of the "Free Trade" British 
Isles as emigrants to "Protected" countries, and 
you cannot blame them. 

Another argument with which the artful "Free 
Trader" will bewilder the labourer is, that "it is 
not the 'Protective' Tariff which raises American 
wages, but that it is the great natural resources 
of America." Let us see if this is true. 

The resources of the United States are no 
greater now than they were when they were owned 
by the naked "Free Trading" American Indians. 
The values of those natural resources have de- 
pended entirely upon their development, and not 
upon their existence. 

Every time the United States had a Tariff 
which was high enough to "Protect," then de- 
' velopment went on apace, and each time they re- 
duced the Tariff too low to "Protect," then the 
country stood still at first, and then fell backward, 
and landed with a crash in the arms of panic, 
which not only destroyed much past progress, but 
shook the commercial world. 

The United States started off in 1789 with a 
"Protective" Tariff, and while she has always had 
a substantial Tariff, still, on several different occa- 
sions the United States Tariff has been reduced 
by so-called "Free Traders" to such a low point 
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that it did not "protec±" American labour from 
the importations of foreign-made goods which 
destroyed American employment. 

Let us follow the career of the United States 
labourer and see if it was "Protective" Tariff or 
the **natural resources'' which fed him or starved 
him. We must concede that the value of the nat- 
ural resources remain the same, and, according to 
"Free Traders," the condition of labour must 
therefore remain the same if it was the resources 
which made prosperity. But the condition of the 
American labourer did not remain the same. At 
times we see starvation, misery, and suffering on 
all sides, and at other times we see everybody 
fully employed, well fed, happy, and extremely 
prosperous. 

At times we see the American labourer in a 
worse condition than any labourer of Europe, and 
again we see him fully employed, at wages much 
higher than the most AUadin-like dream of the 
European labourer. 

What causes these enormous fluctuations? 

Every time since 1789 that the United States 
Tariff was lowered sufiiciently to let in foreign 
goods a panic followed, and the American was 
unemployed, and faced starvation, but each time 
that that "Protective" wall was re-established he 
at once became prosperous. 
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Let US review briefly the results of the various 
United States Fiscal changes, which are fully 
recorded in Chapter IV. 

First Period, — 1789 to 18 16 (twenty-seven 
years of 'Trotection"). 

The whole National Debt was paid and labour 
was fully employed, and development advanced 
furiously. 

Second Period. — 1816 to 1824 (eight years of 
low Tariff). 

All development ceased, business was destroyed, 
labour was destitute, and the whole country be- 
came bankrupt, ^'resources" and all. 

In the New England States one-quarter of the 
property was sold by the Sheriff for debt, and 
the bitter "Free Trade" experiment culminated 
in the awful panic of 18 18. 

Third Period. — 1824 to 1832 (eight years of 
''Protection"). 

Again the country thrived. Labour was fully 
employed, and business boomed. 

Fourth Period. — 1832 to 1842 (ten years of 
"Free Trade" or low Tariffs). 

Again business and employment went **bang," 
and the famous panic of 1837 resulted. 

Fifth Period. — 1842 to 1846 (four years of 
"Protection"). 

The country was again permitted to enjoy 
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''boom" times. Business and labour soon settled 
down to their usual "Protection" prosperity. 

Sixth Period. — 1846 to 1861 (fifteen years of 
"Free Trade"). 

Free labour was held out of a "Protective" 
Tariff for this fifteen years simply because the 
"slave" States, who had no wages to pay, objected 
to a "Protective" Tariff, which would benefit free 
labour's wages, but the suffering became so great 
that in i860 the free labourers stood so solidly 
together that they carried the election for "Pro- 
tection." After they won this election, the Slave 
States refused to allow a Tariff to be put on their 
ports, and American free labour — rather than do 
without "Protection," which they had won by 
ballot, — ^went to war, and fought four long, 
bloody years, finally defeating the "Free Traders" 
at an awful cost, and then settling down to their 
usual "Protection" boom and the high ^ages 
which "Protection" had always given them. 

Seventh Period. — i86i to 1894 (diirty-three 
years of "Protection"). 

The great progress, happiness and prosperity 
of the United States labourer under this period 
of "Protection" is proverbial. 

America was heralded all over the world as 
the "Land of Plenty," and the labourers of the 
world flocked to her shores and partook of her 
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bountiful prosperity, and there they, or their 
heirs, remain to-day. During this period the 
American labourers' savings bank deposit in- 
creased 640 per cent. 

Eighth Period. — 1894 to 1897 (four years of 
"Free Trade"). 

At the pinnacle of prosperity in 1892, when 
every one was fully employed, when every factory 
was working overtime, and when every foreign 
nation was watching with a jealous eye the mar- 
vellous wealth, prosperity, progress and develop- 
ment of the United States, the Tariff was lowered 
enough to let in foreign goods and throw Ameri- 
can labour out of employment. Let us see what 
happened. 

Business dropped as if it had been shot in the 
heart. Confidence was destroyed, banks refused 
to lend money to home industries, and the panic 
of 1893 came on out of pure dread, even before 
the new "Free Trade" law had been enacted. 

Half the factories in the United States closed 
their doors, and the remainder reduced staff, re- 
duced wages, and reduced running time. 

"Coxey's Army" — the greatest army of unem- 
ployed in the world's history — marched across 
several States to plead for their beloved "Pro- 
tection," 
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Business failures increased 52 per cent, while 
liabilities increased 300 per cent. 

The New York World of March 13, 1894, 
reproduced a photograph of the millionth loaf of 
bread which charity had fed to the starving la- 
bourers in New York City. 

Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labour, reported that there were 
3,000,000 men idle. 

The wages which were lost during these four 
awful years totalled more than $10,000,000,000, 
which was more than all the gold and silver in 
the world at that time. 

In the first year of "Free Trade" the United 
States manufactured output decreased 44 per cent. 
Labour dropped 6iJ^ per cent, and wages fell 
69 per cent. 

In fourteen months the savings bank deposits 
declined $53,000,000. 

The Government debt increased to $262,328,- 
030 in four years of peace. 

The consumption of wheat per person dropped 
65 per cent, showing that labour was able to secure 
only half the bread it required. 

The loss in business done was $15,000,000,000 
per year. 

If there is any doubt in the mind of the British 
labourer who reads this chapter as to what caused 
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this panic, there was at least none in the minds of 
the American labourers. 

They knew that all this misery was caused by 
the removal of "Protection," and at the next elec- 
tion — ^which was their first opportunity — they 
voted solidly for '^Protection," and won with an 
overwhelming majority, and the "Protective" 
Tariff again went into effect on July 25, 1897, 
and again business "boomed." 

Factories all opened up, labour was in great 
demand, and wages rose quickly. Employment 
increased double the population, and wages in- 
creased double employment. 

Farm values increased $30,000,000,000 in nine 
years. 

Wages increased $75,000,000 per year, and 
labour savings bank deposits doubled in seven 
years. 

Railway earnings increased $115,000,000 per 
year, and exports $155,000,000 per year. 

In six years the national revenue receipts had 
paid off the whole cost of the war with Spain, 
1898-99. 

In fact, not only did this "Protective" Tariff 
of 1897 bring back prosperity to the United 
States, but it kept it there until the present mo- 
ment. 

Let us also glance at German industry. 
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Germany federated in 187 1 and started a "Pro- 
tective" Tariff about 1880. What has the result 
of that Tariff been? 

In the report of Mr. Koenig, the British Con- 
sul-General at Diisseldorf, Germany, we notice 
that since 1880 German exports and imports have 
jumped from 300 millions to 950 millions, her 
coal production has increased four-fold, and her 
pig-iron industry six-fold since 1890. 

Wages have gone up all around, and the miners 
alone now draw double the wages they did in 
1886. 

In September the railways were 200,000 trucks 
short of the demands of the coal mines alone, 
which caused a loss of $30,000,000 in miners' 
wages alone. 

Evidently the Tariff did not injure the German 
voter. In fact, I do not believe a single "Free 
Trader" can be found amongst the members of 
any political party in Germany. 

Dr. Sydow, Prussian Minister of Commerce, 
declared in a speech* in Berlin on January 20, 
1 9 14, that unemployment was local and scattered, 
industry was in splendid shape, and that there had 
been more posts than men to fill them in Ger- 
many, and he recommended some organised effort 
to distribute the men advantageously. 

From 1904 to 1909 the value of the manufac- 
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tured products of the United States increased 40 
per cent, labour 21 per cent, and wages 37 per 
cent. 

Since 1909 these have continued steadily to in- 
crease, until, in 19 12, the value of American 
manufactures reached the enormous total of $21,- 
000,000,000. 

If the American resources and not "Protec- 
tion" were responsible for the superior wages in 
that country, why do they "bar" Chinese labour, 
and why have they a severe law against the im- 
portation of cheap foreign "contract labour"? 

' The reason for American labour prosperity is 
not far to seek. 

"Protection" simply bars the products of cheap 
foreign labour and home labour gets all the work. 

If home manufactures are doubled, then it 
must take double the home labour to produce 
them. If double the labourers are required, then 
the price of labour goes up, just as it does in any 
commodity. 

If a Labour Union wants to win a strike, it 
must catch the employer with a desk full of profit- 
able orders, and not when he has no orders, and 
when his prices are so low that he cannot meet 
their new demand. 

The biggest possible mistake is for labour to 
fight its employer. 
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They are absolute partners, and it is utterly 
impossible for labour to benefit except through 
its employers' prosperity, and when hard times 
hits the employer, he cuts down his labour cost 
the very first blow. 

A labourer should always fight for the welfare 
of his employer, for it is through him alone that 
it is possible for prosperity to reach labour. 

Factories need ''Protection" even more than 
farms, because they employ more labour and pro- 
duce more than farms. 

Lancashire is big enough to produce all the cot- 
ton goods for the world, but it takes an area many 
times the size of Great Britain to grow the cotton. 

The annual wages which the Lancashire cotton 
operatives receive are greater than the whole farm 
value of the United States cotton crop. 

So that the cotton factories in little Lancashire 
are better for labour than the whole of the farms 
of all the cotton-growing States in America. 

Four million factory labourers operate ma- 
chinery which has the power of over 20,000,000 
hand farm labourers, so that if ''Protection" in 
Great Britain increases factory labour, it increases 
production four times as much as it would by in- 
^ creasing farm labour. 

Five-sixths of the wage earners in the United 
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States are employed in factories, and only one- 
sixth on farms. 

The value of the factory output is four billion 
pounds, and the value of the farm output is less 
than two billion pounds, and a large proportion 
of the farm work is done by the farmer himself 
and not by labourers. 

From 1900 to 19 10 the United States popula- 
tion increased 21 per cent, but the population of 
her manufacturing cities increased 350 per cent 
during this time, which shows that American 
*Trotection" had its greatest effect upon factory 
labour^ and the farmer's prosperity followed sim- 
ply because the increased factory labour had to 
be fed. 

American "Protection" increased factory labour 
five times as much as it did farm labour. A bar 
of iron worth $5 will, by adding labour to it, pro- 
duce watch-springs worth $275,000, and "Protec- 
tion" keeps out Swiss watch springs and permits 
home labour to make this $274,995 wages out 
of $5 worth of iron. 

"Free Traders" will argue that home labour 
will be thrown out of employment by "Protec- 
tion," which will increase the cost of production 
(wages) so much that home producers cannot 
sell their goods in foreign countries. This is not 
true. 
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The exports of every country have always in- 
creased under "Protection," and have always de- 
creased under "Free Trade." The United States 
pays double the wages of any other country and 
yet she is the leading export nation of the world, 
while her home trade is many times as great as 
all the export trade of all the other countries in 
the world combined. 

From 1886 to 1906 the value of German ex- 
ports under "Protection" increased $415,000,000, 
the United States increase was $1,201,325,000 
for the same time under "Protection" (all but 
four years), while the export increase of Great 
Britain during this time was only $300,000,000. 

So that under "Protection" the foreign sales 
of Germany during this time increased one-third 
more than that of Great Britain, and America 
beat Great Britain by increasing four times as 
much. 

The increase in exports in 191 2 over 19 11 was 
as follows: Great Britain, 7jf4 per cent; Ger- 
many, 10^ per cent; and the United States, 15 
per cent. 

In 1875 the United States stood in the fourth 
place as an exporting nation, in 1885 she was in 
the third place, and in 1895 she had advanced 
to second place, in 1903 she led all other nations, 
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and to-day she holds the first place amongst the 
world's exporting nations. 

Glance at the following table of increases and 
see what "Protection" does: 



Great United 

1890 to 1907 Britain Germany States 

Exports increase 62% 116% xio% 

Imports increase 53% "3% 74% 

Manufactures increase 50% 124% 320% 

Population increase 6|6oo,ooo 12,000,000 26,000,000 

Gross railroad receipts 52% 102% 126% 

Consumption of coal 33% 91% 174% 

Production of pig iron 27% ^74% ^^^% 

Savings bank deposits 100% 151% 125% 



German labour savings bank deposits increased 
$860,000,000, while those of Great Britain only 
increased $85,000,000. 

England's wealth was stationary, while Ger- 
many's wealth had increased 60 per cent. 

Even "Protected" France is the richest country 
in the world in liquid capital, while her savings 
bank deposits exceed those of any other country, 
and 50 per cent of her dead citizens leave cash 
legacies. 

Let us see what comparative effect the respec- 
tive Fiscal systems had upon the respective emi- 
gration records of Great Britain and Germany. 
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Emigration British German 

1890 109,000 97,000 

1907 235,000 31.600 

Increase 117% Decrease 68% 

In 1894 twenty-six out of every ten thousand 
persons left Germany, but in 1907, although Ger- 
many had 12,000,000 more people than in 1894, 
yet only four out of ten thousand left home. 

In 1894 nine out of every ten thousand persons 
left Great Britain, while in 1907 over fifty-three 
out of ten thousand fled from "Free Trade." 

The **Free Trader" can compare "Protection" 
results with "Free Trade" results from every and 
any standpoint, and he cannot escape the fact that 
for some reason everything everywhere reaches 
its most prosperous state under "Protection." 

Since Cobden's "Free Trade" in 1846 England 
has paid the foreigner $27,500,000,000 cash more 
for his goods than he has received and "Protec- 
tion" (not a bad low Tariff) would have kept at 
least half of that money in England, in which 
case every one would have been fully employed 
at much improved wages. 

If an Englishman buys a glass tumbler from 
an Englishman, then England has the tumbler and 
the money also. 

If the tumbler gets broken, she still has the 
money. 
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If an Englishman buys a tumbler from a Ger- 
man, then England has the tumbler and Germany 
has the money. 

If the tumbler then gets broken, England has 
nothing, but Germany still has the money. Each 
time the United States has had "Protection" she 
has received more money than she paid out to the 
foreigner, and each time that "Protection" was 
removed the position was almost reversed. 

The records of the balance of trade of the 
United States from 1842 to 19 12 are as follows: 

The total value of exports has exceeded the 
total value of the imports during the eighteen 
years of low Tariffs by $49,955,000, and during 
the fifty-two years of "Protection" by $6,331,- 
245,000. 

The annual average under low Tariffs was $2,- 
750,000 and under "Protection" was $121,755,- 
000. 

Under "Protection" the United States producer 
took and kept forty-four times as much foreign 
money per year as he did under low Tariffs. 

A "Protective" Tariff not only helps the par- 
ticular business it protects, but in doing so it 
improves general business conditions, and bene- 
fits even the industries which are not directly 
"protected." 

For instance, the American labour conditions 
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of emplojrment and wages are better than they 
were in "Free Trade" 1893 to 1897, and yet 
President Wilson declares that 90 per cent of 
American labourers are engaged in industries 
which are not "Protected" at all. 

There is no "Protection" on building trades, 
and yet the carpenter, joiner, bricklayer, and 
stonemason, etc., are more fully occupied and 
at splendid and ever-increasing wages. 

An investigation was made in America in 
March, 1895 (during the low Tariff period), 
among 2,229 manufacturing establishments who 
then employed 204,580 labourers and paid them 
$7,079,320 in wages. 

In 1898 (under a "Protective Tariff) the 
same firms employed 269,329 labourers, and paid 
them $10,198,135 wages. 

Under "Protection" the same concerns em- 
ployed 64,749 (30 per cent) more men and paid 
them $3,118,815 (40 per cent) more wages, 
simply because "Protection" had kept out for- 
eign goods, and increased the home demand by 
giving employment and turning labourers into 
heavy consumers. 

These 65,000 men and their families were 
turned into valuable consumers of American prod- 
ucts. The employees of these 2,229 concerns had 
$3,118,815 more money to spend. 
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The result was simply that 65,000 men who 
were out of work in 1895 were fully employed 
in these 2,229 establishments in 1898, and each 
of the whole 269,000 men drew 10 per cent 
higher wages in 1898 than were paid in 1895. 

You must see that every one of your Govern- 
ments keeps up your Tariff Wall. 



CHAPTER XV 

PROTECTION AND AGRICULTURE 

THE American farmer must not only value 
a high Tariff because it protects him from 
competition with Canadian grain which is 
grown on much cheaper land and under cheaper 
conditions, but he must, above all, appreciate the 
extraordinary indirect benefits it brings him. 

The American "Protection" on manufactured 
products helps the American farmer far more than 
the Tariff on Grain and other farm products does, 
simply because it increases hianufacturing em- 
ployment and wages and thus makes the factory 
labourer into a prosperous customer for the farm- 
er's product. 

I think I might say that the principal reason 
the American farmer is prosperous is that the 
American workman is fully employed at wages 
which make him the largest eater of American 
meat, wheat, vegetables and all other farm prod- 
ucts. 

Only about 4 per cent of the population are 
farmers and you do not sell your farm products 
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to Other farmers but the 96 per cent are your 
farm customers, and the better they are doing, 
the more farm products they buy. 

I will go farther and say that the reason the 
labourer is fully employed at sufficient wages is 
because he works behind a high "Protective" wall 
on Factory Products. 

However, the farmer should always insist upon 
havinga direct benefit from a "Protective" Tariff 
on farm products as well as a Factory Tariff, for 
if he does not then the foreign farmer can come 
in and enjoy Aw good market with him, and that 
market may be over-supplied, which will bring 
prices of farm products down and the farmer's 
profit will disappear. 

For instance, if "Protection" workmen re- 
quired a large supply of potatoes what would 
hinder the Irish potato grower, who pays about 
$5.50 per acre rent, and raises 300 bushels per 
acre, from easily supplying your market for you, 
unless you make him pay a big equalising duty? 

American land will not produce over two-thirds 
as much potatoes as Irish land. 

In 1887 the Lancashire cotton industry in Eng- 
land received in wages and profits double the sum 
which the American farmer received for his cot- 
ton crop. 

According to the census of 1880, the United 
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States was divided into 2,461 counties, of which 
the twenty counties which contained the largest 
manufacturing cities produced the greatest farm 
product values, although they had no land de- 
voted to com, and only a small farm area as com- 
pared with the country counties. 

Cook County, Illinois, containing the great 
city of Chicago, which occupies a large per- 
centage of the county, produced $3,699,975 worth 
of farm products, while Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, which is very hilly, and penetrated 
by both the Ohio and Allegheny rivers, and con- 
tains the city of Pittsburg, produced $3,699,975 
worth of farm products. 

When one stops to consider that at 36 bushels 
per acre and $1.05 per bushel, it would require 
115,624 acres of corn land to produce a farm 
value equal to that of the few available acres in 
Chicago's county, one must see the importance 
to the farmer of establishing and developing great 
manufacturing centres of population. Over one- 
half of the United States population lives in 2,000 
cities. 

From 1900 to 19 10 the population of the 
United States increased 22 per cent, but the popu- 
lation of the manufacturing centres increased 350 
per cent. 

Whenever, therefore, any law is proposed 
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which will tend to enlarge these centres of popu- 
lation, the farmer should by all means give it 
his hearty support, even though t-he direct benefits 
all went to the manufacturers and their employees, 
because the indirect benefits to the farmer would 
obviously be enormous. 

The average wages of British labour are only 
$6.43 per week, and we all know that a man with 
a family of three children cannot on that wage 
afford one-half as much vegetables and farm pro- 
duce (not grain) as he would consume if his 
wages were double. 

Thus we see that if a "Protective" Tariff on 
manufactures either raises wages or increases 
population, in either case the demand for farm 
produce is at once increased, and three-quarters 
of this increased demand would go to the home 
farmer for produce other than grain. 

The Board of Trade returns show that the 
average wages in the United States, under a "Pro- 
tective" Tariff, are almost two and a third times 
(130 per cent) higher than they are in Great 
Britain under "Free Trade." 

The freight on American wheat from Chicago 
to Liverpool was sixpence per bushel, and it cost 
more to get it from the American farm to Chicago 
than it costs the British farmer to transport his 
crop from the farm to the home consumer. 
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On December 19, 1887, the price of wheat 
quoted in the Chicago Inter-Ocean was 91 J4 cents 
per bushel, and the London Times of that date 
quoted the Liverpool price at 97 J^ cents per 
bushel. 

The American farmer must, therefore, have 
received for his Liverpool sales 97^ cents per 
bushel, from which he must deduct 1 2 cents freight 
and three cents for the three grain merchants who 
handled it, together with the insurance, making a 
total reduction of, say, 1 5 cents per bushel. 

Thus we can see that the American farmer 
receives only 82 J^ cents per bushel for his wheat 
sold in Liverpool against 9ij4 cents for that 
which he sold at home. 

If the American *Trotective" Tariff on manu- 
factures were removed, and the wages of Ameri- 
can factory labour fell, then naturally that home 
market would be reduced, and a larger surplus 
of wheat would have to be sold abroad at 10 
cents per bushel less than the home price, so you 
can readily see another reason why the American 
farmer should vote in favour of a *Trotective" 
Tariff on manufactures. 

Four million factory men have under their con- 
trol wealth-producing machinery power equal to 
20,452,960 men, so that it is quite evident that 
"Protective" Tariffs, do more national good by 
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increasing the national capacity for the production 
of factory values than that of farm values. 

A number of people engaged in manufacturing 
will produce four times as much wealth value as 
they would in farming, and the factory wealth will 
be more permanent than the farm wealth. 

Most manufacturing products remain valuable 
for perhaps fifteen years, while practically the 
entire value of farm products disappears within 
a year from the date of the harvest. 

The eight million golden sovereigns which 
Great Britain paid to foreign farmers in 19 13 
for eggs will continue to be increasingly valuable 
for ever, but the eggs, what of them? They may 
become stronger with age, but not more valuable. 
Let us follow the history of the British imports 
of farm products (other than corn) in 191 2. 

The foreigner got some $300,000,000 of 
British money, and the Briton received the pro- 
duce. 

Now in one year from then the half of this 
transaction which the Briton received is worth 
exactly nothing, while the half which the foreigner 
received is worth $300,000,000, plus the interest 
thereon. 

Now would it not have been better for the 
Briton to have bought this $300,000,000 worth 
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of produce from the home farmer, and thus kept 
the money in circulation and taxable wealth? 

Answer, "Free Trader," yes or no? 

The British Government will never receive one 
farthing out of the $300,000,000 which was sent 
abroad, but if it had remained here the Govern- 
ment would have received a handsome annual sum 
from it in Income Tax and other splendid Death 
Duty legacies on the death of its subsequent own- 
ers. . ;!' • 

But now this $300,000,000 has gone to reduce 
the taxes of other lands. 

This $300,000,000 by no means tells the total 
horror of the present British Fiscal system, for, 
in all, they allowed the foreigner in 19 12 to im- 
port, free of charge, over $1,000,000,000 out of 
England. 

In 19 II they bought from the foreigner about 
$615,000,000 worth of his goods more than he 
bought from them, and they gave him $615,000,- 
000 more cash than he gave them, and if they had 
a sensible "Protective" Tariff on they would turn 
this debit balance of trade into a credit one, or 
at least it is safe to say that under "Protection" 
exports would equal imports, and they would re- 
ceive as much foreign money as they sent abroad. 

If British imports and exports had been equal, 
what would they have benefited? Since 1846, 
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when Cobden nailed them to his "Free Trade" 
cross, they have sent abroad to pay for imports 
the gigantic sum of $102,487,056,860, and some 
one abroad has this money to-day. But you 
could search Great Britain and you could not find 
in existence to-day $5,000,000,000 worth of the 
goods imported, but the money the other fellow 
has is still worth its face value, and has, during 
this period, earned for its fortunate foreign pos- 
sessors billions of pounds in interest. Doubling 
itself each period of seventeen years at 4 per cent, 
it now amounts to some 7,500 billion dollars, or 
much more than the total wealth of Great Britain. 

During these forty-eight years, they paid to 
foreigners in cash the colossal sum of $27,500,- 
000,000 more than foreigners paid them. This is 
probably double as much as all the gold and silver 
in the world. 

Exchange with a foreigner provokes but one 
production, while domestic exchange provokes 
two, and there is an equal profit on each. 

If a British "Protective" Tariff would cause 
exports to equal imports, then this $27,500,000,- 
000 would hereafter stay in England. When one 
considers that the entire hoard of gold which 
Great Britain usually kept in the Bank of England 
as a reserve fund amounted to only, say, $200,- 
000,000, then one sees the value of the $200,- 
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000,000 annually sent abroad for dairy products, 
or the $615,000,000 loss they suffered between 
their imports and exports. 

The total gold reserve held by Germany, 
France, and Great Britain combined only 
amounted roughly to $1,100,000,000. 

The total British Income Tax returns of 19 11, 
estimated at 5 per cent, indicates that the total 
income-taxed wealth of England's population only 
amounts, roughly, to six times as much as the 20 
billions they have in forty-eight years generously 
presented to the foreigner. 

They not only gave away, more than their 
profits, but in forty-eight years they gave away 
one-sixth as much as all their property was worth. 

No wonder foreign nations are becoming 
formidable commercial opponents to England. 
They are beating them with their own money. 

This could all, or nearly all, be stopped by put- 
ting a British "Protective" Tariff on competitive 
products, buying from neighbours and keeping 
their money at home for future use. 

But let us return to the British farmer's case. 

A great portion of labour wages is paid by 
labour to the farmer for vegetables, dairy and 
other foods, and any blow to any manufacturing . 
industry must strike the farmer. 

If the $5 bar of iron previously mentioned 
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were turned into watch springs by British work- 
men, the operation would produce as much British 
circulating wealth as could be produced on 13,000 
acres of corn land and a great portion of this 
wealth would be spent by the workmen for 
British farm foods other than corn. 

Let us take a small example of how the farmer 
suffers when a manufacturing industry disappears. 
In i860, when the 15 per cent British Tariff 
on silk was repealed, there were 116,000 labour- 
ers engaged in the British silk industry, while 
to-day there are less than 37,000. They im- 
ported $29,500,000 worth of silk. They now 
import $65,000,000 worth. 

There are 97,000 less people engaged in the 
silk industry in Great Britain than there were 
in i860, and the British farmer has now, there- 
fore, 97,000 fewer customers for his produce. 

The farmers near Coventry, Middleton, and 
many other British towns must notice this loss of 
trade in the smaller farm products. 

The loss in twenty-five years in Coventry alone 
was 30,000 silk workmen, which probably means 
a loss of 100,000 mouths which the Coventry 
farmer would otherwise be feeding to-day. And 
these additional customers could not in the least 
have interfered with the growth of Coventry dur- 
ing this time in other industries, but would ob- 
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viously have augmented and stimulated that 
growth. 

This was only one small industry, and we can 
safely assume that practically all others have sim- 
ilarly suffered, so that the total national loss must 
be enormous, and the home market for farm pro- 
duce was in a very low state. 

There were in Great Britain almost 2,000,000 
people supported by rates and pensions. 

One out of four British people died in the work- 
house, asylum or hospital. Six out of seven 
British citizens left no taxable property at death. 

The average weekly wage of the British worker 
was 25s. 9d. ($6.43). 

It is small wonder that thfere are only half the 
farmers there were in 1846, when Cobden cruci- 
fied agriculture, more by the removal of the Tariff 
on manufactures than by the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws. 

Each year a British industrial army larger than 
her pre-war standing army emigrated to "Pro- 
tected" lands. 

In 19 13 the British farmer lost some 250,000 
customers by emigration. 

Over 3,300,000 of the people living in the 
United States are British born, and practically 
all of them would have remained in British ter- 
ritory had industrial conditions been equal. 
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Let us now see how the American farmer was 
affected by their general "Protective"' Tariff. 

The first act of the first Congress of the United 
States in 1789 was to lay a "Protective" Tariff 
on manufactures. 

This Congress was composed very largely of 
farmers. 

Seven years afterwards, President Washing- 
ton, in his seventh message to Congress, said : 

"Our agriculture, commerce, and manufacture 
prosper beyond example." 

In 1806 President Jefferson said in his message 
that the Tariff system had been so successful that 
every industry was prospering, and the Customs 
collections had paid all the national expenses, and 
that there was likely to be a considerable surplus 
after paying all the public debt called for by con- 
tracts. 

In 1 8 1 6 Tariffs were reduced, and all business 
at once declined. The value of farm property fell 
50 per cent and panic followed. 

In 1824 "Protection" was again enacted, and 
prosperity returned, and President Jackson, in 
his message to Congress in 1832, said: 
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**Our country on every side presents marks of 
prosperity and happiness. unequalled perhaps in 
any other portion of the world." 

From 1833 to 1842 "Free Trade" again ruined 
the country, and another panic followed. 

From 1842 to 1846 "Protection" was restored, 
and industry once more became prosperous, but 
in 1846 "Free Trade" was readopted, and lasted 
until i860, when the farmers and manufacturers 
became so desperate that they not only won the 
Tariff election, but they fought the awful four 
years' Civil War and forced the seceding States 
to submit to "Protection," and never again did 
the United States have "Free Trade" imtil 1892. 

On every single occasion in the history of the 
United States when the "Protective" Tariff was 
removed ruin followed to farming and all other 
industries, but prosperity always quickly returned 
as soon as a "Protective" Tariff was restored. 

The American farmer knows what brings pros- 
perity, and he knows it is "Free Trade" which 
kills it. 

He is not like the farmer who once wrote to the 
editor of a farm paper, saying: 

"I have been raising many chickens, and lately 
some terrible disease has attacked them. Most 
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of my hens just drop over and never get up again. 
Please tell me what is the matter with them." 

The editor replied: "Dear Sir,— -From the 
symptoms which you describe, I am afraid your 
hens are dead." 

That is what is the matter with British farm- 
ing, but we can go further, and declare that "Free 
Trade" killed it. 

The four years of American "Free Trade" 
from 1893 to 1897 ruined agriculture as well as 
other industries. 

In the last year of the Tariff preceding the 
1893 "Free Trade," wool imports amounted to 
a total of 115,000,000 lbs., and the next year 
under "Free Trade" they rose to 248,000,000 
lbs., and this smashed the farmer's sheep depart- 
ment. 

The actual loss of money on this wool trade 
was only $20,000,000 that year, but the loss on 
the value of sheep and general farm property was 
much greater. 

The decrease in the home consumption of wheat 
during those four years was 311,886,196 bushels, 
and of maize 3,257,516,066 bushels, and yet each 
year from 1893 to 1897 the population increased 
about one million, jumping from 66 millions to 7 1 
millions. 
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The value of that one year's crop to the farmer 
fell $666,000,000. 

The loss on farm animals was $2,560,322,965, 
on barley $7,250,000, potatoes $83,250,000, cot- 
ton $221,500,000, wool $112,250,000, and to- 
bacco $29,850,000. 

In fact the farmers' loss on craps alone during 
those four "Free Trade" years amounted to $4,- 
283,785,000, and this was not half of their total 
actual loss, for the decrease in farm values was 
over $5,000,000,000 additional. 

In fact, the actual farm loss during the four 
years is generally conceded to have exceeded ten 
billion dollars. 

With this condition the American farmer be- 
came violently dissatisfied, and on the first op- 
portunity he voted solidly for a "Protective" 
Tariff, which was enacted July 24, 1897, with 
simultaneous beneficial effects. 

Let us now see what was the actual effect of 
this "Protective" Tariff upon agriculture. 

I give below a table showing the quantity and 
value of the American farm products in 1896 
under "Free Trade" compared with those in 1901 
under a "Protective" Tariff. 

The figures are the estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the United States Govern- 
ment. 
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Crop 



Quantity Value in $ 

(In MiLUtoNS) s (In Millions) 



1896 190Z 

Free Trade Protection 1896 1901 



Wheat (bushels) 470 748 340 465 

Maize (bushels) 2,270 1,522 490 925 

Oats (bushels) 717 936 135 295 

Rye (bushels) 24 30 10 15 

Barley (bushels) 70 109 25 50 

Flax Seed (bushels) 17 20 10 35 

Buckwheat 14 15 5 _ 10 

Potatoes (bushels) 245 167 70 ioo 

Cotton (bales) 9 11 290 370 

Hay (tons) 59 51 395 5x0 

Apples (barrels) 69 25 70 65 

Total value of crop 1,840 2,840 

Excess of value of "Protected" crop (i year) 1,000 

J^ilch cows (number) ... 16 20 365 645 

Cattle (number) 32 32 510 885 

Hogs (number) 43 50 185 300 

Sheep (number) 38 43 65 135 

Horses (ntmiber) 15 15 500 720 

Total livestock value 1,625 ^t^^S 

1,060 

Increase in value in "protected" year animals z,o6o 

Increase in total value of crops 1,000 

Total increase in favour of "Protection" 2,060 



A glance at this table will show that the value 
of one year's "Protection" crop was over $1,000,- 
000,000 greater than the "Free Trade" crop, 
in spite of the fact that the "Free Trade" season 
produced the largest crop. 

The above table does not include eggs, dairy 
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products, vegetables, wool, etc., which, if added 
to the gain shown, would expose att enormous 
additional advantage to the fanner under his 
"Protective" Tariff. 

The "Free Trade" year yielded 826,000,000 
bushels of maize and potatoes, 44,000,000 barrels 
of apples, and 8,000,000 tons of hay more than 
that of 1901. 

The United States "Protective" Tariff not only 
developed the whole of American farm lands, 
but it has done more to develop Canada than all 
the efforts of the Canadian Government. 

Under the United States Tariff the United 
States tenant farmer has prospered immensely, 
and finds himself with $10,000 to $15,000 cash 
in the bank, plenty of horses, cattle, hogs, sheep 
and a full complement of farm machinery, when 
some Canadian land agent offers to sell him good 
Canadian farm land at a price that is little more 
than a year's rent for the "Protected" land which 
he has been renting, and off he goes to his new 
farm in Canada with his machinery, live stock, 
and cash to enrich and develop Western Canada. 

The hundreds of thousands of just such cases 
have been almost the exclusive reason for the 
"boom" development of Western Canada. 

The United States "Tariff-fattened" farmer — 
not the Canadian — did it. 
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The quantity of a crop depends upon the acre- 
age and the weather, but the value of the crop 
is of much more importance to the farmer, and 
it depends more upon general market conditions, 
which in America have always rested very largely 
on the national Fiscal system. 

The reason for this gain is not far to seek. It 
was the home market that did it. 

In 1896 three million men (making a total, 
with their families, of perhaps some twelve mil- 
lion mouths) were thrown out of work and in- 
come by free foreign imports, and even the wages 
of those who were employed considerably de- 
clined; but in 1 90 1 every one was fully employed 
and wages had materially advanced. 

The total value of American manufactures in 
1902 was double that of 1896. 

In 1896 the farmers produced 40,000 tons of 
beet sugar, while in 190 1 their output was 185,000 
tons. 

The railways carried 335,788,853 tons more 
freight, paid $58,815,500 more in dividends, em- 
ployed 191,033 more men, and paid $108,- 
440,310 more in wages in 1900 than they did 
in. 1896. 

This enormous increase in prosperity could be 
pursued throughout every industry in the United 
States. 
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Employment increased double population and 
wages increased double employment. 

Wages increased in five years more than $6,- 
000,000,000. 

Thus we can see why, within nine years after 
the "Protective" Tariff had been re-established, 
the wealth of the United States farms increased 
57 per cent, or a total of $30,000,000,000. 

General business was simply better. 

The bank clearings in 1901 were $10,3 18,- 
922,560 more than double what they were in 1896 
(an increase of over 120 per cent). 

There can be no doubt that the "Protective" 
Tariff furnished the American farmer not only 
with an enormous indirect benefit, reflected from 
the generally prosperous conditions it created, but 
it also delivered substantial direct benefits from 
its "Protection" on farm products, until the United 
States home market to-day consumes 91 per cent 
of its wheat and 98 per cent of its maize, and 
dairy exports have fallen off 72 per cent in six 
year^ all on account of a "Protected" home 
market. 

As a small example, let us examine its effect 
upon the egg crop, which might be almost called 
the smallest of the fanner's by-pf-oducts. 

During the year ending June 30, 1889, the free 
imports of foreign eggs amounted to a total of 
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16,000,000 dozens (12,000,000 from Canada), 
and the total value of these eggs was $2,418,974. 

This amounted to over 50,000 dozen eggs per 
day. 

The price of these foreign eggs, you will see, 
averaged 15 cents per dozen in America. 

On October 6, 1890, the McKinley Tariff 
placed a "Protective" duty of 5 cents per dozen 
on imported eggs. 

The effect was instantaneous, and imports 
dropped at once from 16 million dozen to the 
amounts shown in the following table: 

Year Dozens Value $ 

iQoi 81233.043 i,i8s,S9S 

1902 4,188,492 522,240 

X903 « 3i29S»842 3921615 

This 5 cent Tariff kept out in three years some 
32,000,000 dozens of foreign eggs, gave the 
American farmer over $5,000,000 more money, 
and yet you will see that the price of eggs had 
declined 3 cents per dozen — ^to less than 1 2 cents. 

In 19 12 there were $40,000,000 worth of for- 
eign eggs imported into Great Britain, and it is 
safe to assume that if there had been a "Protec- 
tive" Tariff of 2j4d. (5 cents) per dozen on eggs, 
at least $20,000,000 (one half) of this money 
would have been kept at home and distributed 
amongst the British farm housewives. 
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There are two farm villages located in Amer- 
ica at the point where the Red River of tKe North 
crosses the boundary line between the United 
States and Canada. One is Pembina, U. S. A., 
and the other is Emmerson, Manitoba, and both 
are located in the midst of the great wheat belt. 

The two villages lie side by side on the banks 
of the same river, are served by the same rail- 
ways, and are equally distant from the Chicago 
and Liverpool grain markets. The only thing 
which divided them before President Wilson re- 
moved it was a "Protective" Tariff of 25 cents 
per bushel. 

The Pembina farmer always got from 14 to 
20 cents per bushel more for his wheat than 
the Emmerson farmer — ^not because the Emmer- 
son farmer cannot ship to Chicago, but it is simply 
because the Chicago market is better than the 
Liverpool market. 

If the Liverpool market was better than the 
Chicago market, then the relative advantage of 
location would be reversed, and the American 
farmer would suffer the handicap. 

The question is, ''Why is the Chicago market 
better than the Liverpool market, and what would 
make Liverpool the better market?'' 

The Chicago market is superior simply because 
the Republican Tariff always limited Chicago 
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competition to American wheat up to at least a 
handicap of 25 cents per bushel, while the Liver- 
pool market is freely open to the world, so that 
Canadian wheat must compete in Liverpool not 
only with the wheat crops of the other Dominions, 
but with the entire surplus crop of Russia, the 
United States, and all other foreign farmers. 

Now it might be theoretically unreasonable for 
the United Kingdom, who cannot produce all she^ 
requires, to put a duty on wheat and punish her 
bread-eaters, but I feel sure that immediately after 
the war the Kritish Empire will Federate all its 
Colonies, and then it would be reasonable for a 
Federal Empire to put a duty on wheat, for then 
the Federal territories could produce enough 
wheat for the Federal demand, and the consumer 
would not be injured any more in the United King- 
dom than in any other State. If there was a 
British Federal wheat duty of 25 cents per bushel 
around the whole Federated Empire, what would 
the effect be upon the Chicago and Liverpool 
markets? 

The Chicago price must come down, because 
their surplus wheat (something like 10 per cent) 
is barred from British territory, and the Liver- 
pool price must go up, because Russian, Ameri- 
can and other foreign wheat would be handi- 
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capped one shilling (25 cents) on the Liverpool 
market 

Under a British Federal wheat duty of one 
shilling per bushel the Canadian's crop should 
bring him at least 16 cents per bushel more than 
it would without such an arrangement. 

Now if the average Canadian farmer grows 
200 acres of wheat at the 191 1 average of 20 
bushels per acre, this Federal system would mean 
to him exactly $750 per year more net profit 
than he will get without it. 

It is useless to conjecture as to how he would 
vote on the question. 

Now I have kept in very close touch with the 
politics of Europe and I am absolutely certain 
that immediately following the declaration of 
peace in Europe, not only will the British Em- 
pire form itself and its Colonies into a new Brit- 
ish United States, but it will surround the whole 
Empire with a stiff Tariff, and this will seriously 
handicap American sales in their whole territory, 
which will contain a market of over 400,000,000 
people, and one-fifth of the whole earth's sur- 
face. 

Another thing which is absolutely certain is that 
all the Allies (England and her Colonies, France, 
Italy, Japan, Russia, Servia and Belgium) will 
combine in a Grand Trade Tariff. In fact, this 



